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An Explanation 


HERE are many different kinds of gardens. 
There is the Garden of the Gods, the Garden 


of Eden, the Poet’s Garden, the Garden of the 
Soul, the Flower Garden and the Garden of Love. 
| It follows, then, that “as there must be many 
gardeners, so there must be many books. There must 
be books for different persons and different ideals.” 

No apology, therefore, is offered for “Oriental 
Gardens’ —only this brief explanation is given. 

The gardens herein described, have been laid out 
by the devoted Christian women of our Baptist 
churches. For forty-five years they have been busy, 
since 1871, until now there are at least one hundred 
of these Oriental Gardens in Burma, Assam, India, 
China, Japan, Philippine Islands and Africa. 

These women began, and through the years have 
continued, to use the plough of faith, the fertilizer 
of prayer, the seed of the Gospel, the tools of in- 
genuity, persistence and hope, the pruning knife of 
sacrifice and the trellises of love. With all these, 
they have the support and assistance of one hundred 
and sixty loyal gardeners who live in these Oriental 
Gardens. 

This book describes the size, the general condition, 
the needs of these gardens. “Show me your garden, 
provided it be your own, and I will tell you what you 
are like.” Therefore, O Baptist women, who read this 
book, judge of yourselves as you study these ““Orien- 
tal Gardens” for which you are responsible. 


Sweet Pea Hedges 


“Here are sweet peas, on tiptoe for a flight: 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white, 
And taper fingers catching at all things, 

To bind them all about with tiny rings.” 


u \HE sweet peas in the Oriental Gardens are of 


the same varieties that grow in America— 

ready to dance on light and dainty feet, with 
the delicate flush of early youth hovering over pure 
white souls and little, clinging fingers “‘catching at 
all things” that promise to keep them from falling 
and to help them to grow up into the light—the 
little children in the kindergartens of the Orient. 

It is within only a comparatively few years that 
kindergartens have been accepted and widely in- 
corporated in public school systems in America. It 
is naturally taking the Orient a much longer time to 
become convinced of the value of this systematic 
training for little children. Japan, the leader in the 
East along so many lines, is also the leader in the 

.adoption and development of kindergartens. The 
Educational Commission is very favorable to them 
and has introduced them into the government 
schools. 

In addition there are one hundred and twenty- 
eight Christian kindergartens, partially or entirely 
supported by the sixteen different denominations 
which have missionary work in Japan, the first one 
being opened by: the Presbyterians in 1885 at Kana- 
zawa. Zenrin Kindergarten in Kobe was opened by 
the W. A. B. F. M. S. in 1894. At the present time 
our list is as follows: 
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Kanagawa. ...42)..0..45).. 9ae I 
Kobe. caddis Ye 66 0's bevel os sae 2 
Mortoka 0208...) 4 Oe I 
Naha Liu Chiu Islands. /:....0:. eee I 
Tokyo. forso ee ah ood le 6 


China is, of course, very much behind Japan in all 
educational work. As Chinese parents have made 
little demand for kindergartens, the Government has 
been very slow to see the need of them and has been 
hampered by the lack of trained young women who 
could serve either as teachers, or as directors of 
kindergarten training schools. A few such schools 
have been opened, but they are inadequately 
equipped and poorly taught. Chine must, therefore, 
look to Christian missions for help in this line of 
education for several years to come. 

The number of kindergartens maintained by the 
W. A. B. F. M. S. in China is small and reads as 
follows: 


Hangchow ss. <.+-5:«..> > sis. « siciengies ne I 
Ningyuenfu. ... ..'. 1s + t+ si ces oie ee I 
SUE. 2s victearee mcramy.e nn eee ere ee I 
SWACOW cic:7 0 ee dis sce 7 ue wo Sea cag I 
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In Africa we have no kindergartens and in the 
Philippine Islands{where Baptist work was opened 
in 1900, there are three: 


Bacolod #3. ens as cs Or I 
Capiz... 50. oy AW ie a I 
Jara. o.csis we ca els 4s pls ee I 
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In Burma, India and Assam, which are governed 
by Great Britain, there are very few kindergartens, 
poy when compared with the total number of 
schools which are maintained in the three countries. 
This is due to the fact that the British Code of 
Education which is followed in the schools of these 
three countries, provides for an infant standard 
which includes the children below the primary age. 
This infant standard does not correspond to the 
kindergarten as reading, arithmetic and oral English 
are taught. Many kindergarten methods, however, 
are used, such as weaving, paper folding, mother 
play, etc. The schools, therefore, for the little 
children in Burma, India and Assam, are not re- 
ported separately with a few exceptions and will be 
discussed, perforce, with those of the primary and 
grammar grades. In the elementary and normal 
school at Nellore, South India, the government 
inspector has for the third time asked that a trained 
kindergarten teacher from America be provided. 


The few exceptions are: 


Pa REA —— ASSOC yc srs vase Se pee 4 he ee I 
Henzada (Karen) }2 ens eee eee I 
Kemendine.. 5 gs wavectel ae I 
Mancdala¥, ss = asis ar eae tee ee I 
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These are genuine kindergartens using ae 
garten methods. We have, therefore, a total “nt 
twenty-six kindergartens or “sweet pea hed 
planted in our Oriental Gardens and at least from 
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eight hundred to nine hundred blossoms reported 
by the gardeners. 


SWEET PEA HEDGE AT JARO 


“At the beginning of the year, January 18, 1915,” 
writes Selma Lagergren, “we started our kinder- 
garten with six children in the students’ dining-room. 
At the close of the first month twenty-four were 
enrolled and by the end of the second month we had 
a little class of thirty boys and girls, all we could 
possibly squeeze into the corner which we had tried 
to make attractive for them. 

“In September, Miss Bissinger kindly offered us 
the use of the little ‘amakan’ house on the academy 
lot, known as the academy annex, and we gladly 
accepted, for it brought us into closer relation with 
the academy where we hope to place many of our 
little girls and it also saves ten pesos a month on 
rent and janitor service. 

“We are very happy indeed in our little house, 
but sometimes the walls seem so close we long to 
push them out so that we may have more breathing 
space, to say nothing of standing room. 

“We have had two parties during the year which 
the parents have attended in large numbers. The 
room was packed to the doors and windows. Jaro 
is taking notice of what is going on in the kinder- 
garten. 

“We have a kindergarten committee of sixteen 
members, all of whom have shown active interest 
in the growth of the kindergarten. The officers are: 


President, Mrs. Benito Lopez, 
Secretary, Mrs. Salazar, 
Treasurer, Mrs. F. Jalandoni. 


“Mrs. Primitiva Lanterna, my assistant, has made 
an effort to call in all of the homes. I have gone with 
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her on several occasions always finding the parents 
glad to receive us and interested in the progress of 
their little ones. She has done splendid work winning 
her way into the hearts and homes of the children.” 


JAPANESE SWEET PEAS IN TOKYO 


Our kindergartens in Tokyo are reported by Miss 
Dithridge: ‘In the spring the question of tearing 
down the old servants’ quarters in Tsukiji was 
agitated. The buildings were very old and unsani- 
tary and really ought to have been disposed of long 
ago. Nothing could be done until the kindergarten 
was removed, so we commenced to look around for a 

lace to rent. We searched diligently for two months, 
Fat nothing could be found. There seemed nothing 
to do but move across the ferry to Tsukijima, which 
we did on November first, thus combining the 
Tsukiji and Tsukijima kindergartens, which gave a 
wonderful boost to the work in the latter place, 
mainly owing to the fact that since the Board would 
pay the rent, we could move into a larger place. We 
found a big foreign house with a large yard just a 
step away from the ferry landing. The place was 
cleaned and fixed up and both kindergartens moved 
in the first week in November. We took in all the 
waiting list and many new ones, and adding in the 
few Tsukiji children who came over, we now have 
over seventy, even in this cold season. The Sunday 
school, too, has increased in numbers, now over a 
hundred every morning. 

“The Koishikawa Shoei Kindergarten is the model 
kindergarten of the training school, held here in the 
training-school classrooms. It is also the highest 
priced kindergarten we have, so the attendance has 
never been large. Last year and up to February of 
this year we had on the street behind us the Hay- 
ashicho Kindergarten in a rented house, for the 
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poorer children of this neighborhood. But as the 
attendance was small we gave up the rented house 
in. February, brought the children over here and com- 
bined the two kindergartens. Since then we have 
had here a kindergarten with two grades of children 
in it, paying two distinct and very different prices 
for their tuition. This is an experiment in democracy 
which, I believe, hsa never been tried in Japan before. 
The children are separated into classes during their 
work periods, but come together for circle periods 
and'free play. I am not yet satisfied as to the success 
of the experiment, although the number of children 
is about equally divided between the two divisions. 
There is no doubt but that the children from the 
poorer homes do corrupt the language of the children 
from the better homes. The influence the’other way 
round is not so evident, but no doubt it is there.” 


A BUNCH OF SWEET PEAS IN KOBE 


From Kobe Mrs. Gazelle R. Thomson writes: 
“Mrs. Shirk’s free kindergarten has increased in 
regular attendance from fifty to seventy since last 
year,andfour.unfortunate poor neighbors to forty- 
odd cases, all of which were vouched for by our angel 
of mercy, Mrs. Aoki, with her twenty years of 
experience in visiting the homes of the poor. Not- 
withstanding the increase of the needy, the morning 
kindergarten’s generosity was equal to the demand, 
giving a bountiful portion to each of their guests in 
the Name of the Master; they still had an abundance 
for the little brothers and sisters of the poor in the 
afternoon. 

“The tables were covered with sheets of white 
paper and decorated with alternate pink and white 
japonica blossoms which are so plentiful here at 
this season of the year, but rare to those who live in 
our Zenrin neighborhood; the plates made from the 
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outside husks of the bamboo root, contained two 
luscious rice balls made up of boiled rice and vege- 
tables, these, with sweet potatoes, a few small cakes 
and oranges (also plenty at this season) made a feast 
for the children. 

“We invited the mothers of these children to have 
afternoon tea with us at the same hour, so they were 
there to see how quietly the little ones came in and 
took their places at the tables and how bravely they 
undertook to use the unaccustomed chopsticks 
instead of their fingers to carry the food to their 
mouths. They also heard the hymn of praise and the 
prayer of thanksgiving and the ‘blessing’ sung by 
the children. It was an unusual occasion and there 
was a large company of mothers present; for once 
the mask of indifference and suspicion that so often 
hides their true feelings slipped off and their faces 
shone with honest pride and pleasure as they ex- 
pressed their gratitude for the remarkable progress 
their children had made during the past year. 

“During the special days devoted to the celebra- 
tion of the great events of the Coronation by the 
schools, in the month of November, these children 
of the former outcaste class had come into their own 
rights and privileges as subjects of His Imperial 
Majesty as never before, although their parents 
were given the rights of common people at the time 
of the promulgation of the Diet they have been slow 
to improve their privileges. 

“The free kindergarten followed directly in line 
with the morning school in carrying out the program 
furnished by the Government, except in such details 
as are not required of our kindergartens. The fathers 
of some of these children were present on those 
occasions and it has seemed to us that they visibly 
took on an air of self-respect before unknown to 
them, which we hope will inspire them to continue 
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to look upward until they find the Holy One who 
laid down His life for their souls. 

“Tn our thanksgiving prayers we did not forget 
those generous donors in the homeland who have 
made possible the Zenrin kindergartens and their 
work of neighborhood improvement.” 

The Kindergarten in the Orient is a more im- 
portant factor in Christian work and in the spread 
of the Gospel than it is in America, for it means in 
practically every case an entrance into the homes 
and an opportunity to present Christ to the fathers 
and mothers. The children go home and naturally 
repeat what they have learned in the kindergarten 
and sing the little songs about Jesus and His love. 
Entertainments are often given at the kindergarten 
to which the parents are invited. They frequently 
accept from a natural curiosity to see what the 
foreigner does, but more often because their children 
beg them to attend. Acquaintance leads to meetings 
in the afternoons for the mothers when there is an 
opportunity for informal talks on the care of babies, 
hygiene in the home, etc., interspersed with lessons 
from the Bible. These mothers’ meetings often 
develop into sewing and embroidery classes or 
classes in which foreign cooking is taught. If the man 
of the house is at all progressive he may demand this 
American style of cooking and the wife, taught to 
obey, is anxious to learn how to prepare these new 
dishes. Although she may not be especially favorable 
to Christianity, she is willing to use the kindergarten 
as a means to an end—her end. The missionar 
the other hand, seizes this opportunity to at 
about the end she is seeking—to win this woman for 
Jesus Christ. 

Meetings are often held in the evenings for the 
fathers and mothers, when there are talks on current 
events, or hygiene, music, if the kindergarten is 
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fortunate to own a piano or a gramophone or 
victrola, and illustrated lectures if the missionary 
Sines the lantern and the slides. Whole neighbor- 
oods can be elevated, streets and homes made 
clean and orderly and the entire tone and spirit 
of a community changed for the better through the 
influence of a Christian mission kindergarten. Those 
that are now growing in our Oriental Gardens need 
to be strengthened in almost every case, either by 
better and larger buildings or by a more adequate 
equipment in the line of pianos, victrolas and records, 
lanterns and slides, pictures, cards, toys, games, and 
gifts for the kindergarten lessons. It is a very easy 
thing to tie the hands of a missionary by making it 
impossible for her, through lack of a comparatively 
small sum of money, to provide this material which 
is such an assistance in attracting and holding both 
parents and children. It is sometimes forgotten that 
the Kindergarten in the Orient is a direct evangeliz- 
ing agency and should, therefore, be cordially and 
liberally supported and developed. ‘2 
Two thousand, four hundred dollars are needed ‘for the 
new kindergarten building at Naha and two thousand 
for Miss Carpenter's building in Tokyo. 


“THEN JUST WITHIN THE GATE, I SAW A CHILD, 
A STRANGE CHILD.” 


The Lily Beds 
ID you ever see such lovely lilies as grow in 
our Oriental Gardens? There are 
“The chaliced lilies, 
The heavy Eastern lilies, 


The gorgeous tiger lilies 
That in our garden grow!” 


Just now, however, let us admire the exquisite wild- 
wood lilies that are hidden away in so many nooks 
and corners that one rarely stops to consider how 
many there are in the Oriental Gardens. They are so 
modest, so shy, so retiring, it is often necessary to 
hunt long to find them. A tour of all the gardens, 
however, would disclose at least seven hundred of 
these lily beds—the village schools of our missions— 
like wood lilies, overshadowed by the larger and 
more conspicuous flowers. Yet the Master knows 
their beauty and their fragrance. 

The schools are often small, held in a’native house 
or in a one-room school building with dirt#floor and 
thatched roof and taught by the pastor of the village 
church, by his wife or by some young man or woman 
who has only recently graduated from the large 
boarding school located in the nearest mission 
station. Very little expense is involved in the support 
of these schools beyond the erection of the building, 
or the rent, and salary of the teacher. Twenty-five 
to fifty dollars often easily covers the entire outlay. 
to fifty dollars often easily covers the entire outlay. 
There is very little equipment required and very 
few books. When the weather is pleasant, the school 
easily overflows on to the veranda outside or under 
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a big banyan or tamarind tree where the classes 
are held. The ground and a finger can take the place 
of a slate and a pencil and the language and arith- 
metic lessons may go merrily on. The missionary 
in charge of the district has general oversight of 
these schools and makes a tour of inspection as often 
as his or her numerous other duties will allow. 
Simple though these schools may seem, they are of 
the utmost importance and poor indeed is the mission 
station that does not have one or more of these 
village schools to serve as feeders to the larger and 
better-known boarding school. 

There are more than seven hundred of these 
village schools with over twenty thousand little 
boys and girls enrolled, every one of whom hears 
the Gospel story told, learns the Scripture verses 
and hymns and is taught to read and write. Whether 
these children continue their education or not, these 
lessons of truth and love can never be forgotten. No 
one knows when or where they may bear fruit for 
Jesus Christ. 

The largest number of village schools are found 
in the gardens of Burma, India, Assam and Africa. 
There are few in comparison in those of other 
countries where we are at work. The gardeners write 
of them as follows: 


BURMA 


KACHIN WOOD LILIES 


“While out on tour we saw them constructing 
and collecting timber for four school buildings. One 
was completed and dedicated. We went to one place 
and stayed a. week while they were building and 
we had many interesting times. All the;material and 
labor were contributed by the Kachins, except about 
thirty rupees for nails, hinges and a few bamboos. 
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The building is valued at about five hundred rupees. 
One of our teachers was the head carpenter. The 
walls are beautifully woven bamboo mats, made by 
three of the school boys who had learned to do very 
good work in school. The tone of all these schools 
has been exceptionally good this year.” 
Mrs. Hanson, 
Namkham, Burma. (Kachins.) 


BELLWORT IN PEGU 


“During the cold season we went on two extended 
preaching tours. We visited the village of Angelesie, 
where a Taungthu church was organized just before 
Rev. M. C. Parish left. Since then they have built 
a good two-story bamboo chapel and have opened a 
school. The Karen girl teacher, Ma Annie, has more 
than thirty little Taungthu pupils under her charge. 
Her work was praised by the Deputy Inspector 
of Karen schools. The Lord has wrought a great work 
in that village. When some of the Taungthus became 
Christians they gave up drink. Other weaker ones 
are still under the power of that bad habit.” 

Aucusta H. Peck, 

Pegu, Burma. (Burmans.) 


HOW THE LILIES GROW 


“The village schools are the same in number as 
last year and doing very nearly the same work. Saya 
Maung Pu, of the Eime school, has so increased its 
numbers that he has brought in his wife, a certified 
teacher, to help him. They have now eighty enrolled 
and much interest, both in the day and Sunday- 
school work. 

“Ma Shwe Ma, who is holding the Kyounggone 
work together while her husband takes his normal 
course, has her son to help, a boy who has passed the 
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seventh standard and makes a good assistant. 
Thayetgone is still small, trying hard to get over a 
runaway teacher, and a closing for some time while a 
better teacher was being found. Wakema has now 
sixty on the roll and more coming in. 

“But the best of all this year is the girls’ school in 
Myaungmya, reporting thirty last year at this time 
and this year forty-five. We have a new head mistress 
there and she seems to be doing well indeed. She 
received very kindly notes from the Inspector of 
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GARDEN PLOT IN ASSAM 
DESIGN NO. I 


Division of work among different races based upon number of 
children reported in schools. 


schools and I find the work going well whenever I 
come to the school. We hope to advance the rank 
of the school as the numbers increase and make it a 
strong centre for girls’ school work. The Kyonpyaw 
school is still costing us a bit heavily, but the good 
work that the teacher is doing with her group of 
thirty, with but one Christian among them, makes 
it almost imperative to carry it on.” 


Rev. W. L. Soper, 
Bassein, Burma. (Burmans.) 
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CHIN LILIES 


“Chiefs from four different large villages have 
asked me to send them teachers, each promising to 
furnish a school house and house for the teacher, 
and in one case five rupees a month of the teacher’s 
salary. We have only been able to meet one of these re- 
quests. There they have furnished the required 
buildings and we now have a flourishing school with 
a fine Christian teacher and about sixty pupils. I 
am asking the Woman’s Society for money to place 
another teacher next year, and I hope they will not 
deny me. It will mean a future Christian community 
where all are now heathen.” 

Mrs. A. E. Carson, 

Haka, Burma. (Chins.). 


INDIA 


WOOD LILIES IN THE DECCAN 


“In the ten villages to which I have been in my 
work so far I have never failed of a welcome and in 
Bowenpillay, where the day school is situated, the 
homes of the school children are open to us and I 
think we can enterjothers beside. The school with 
its Sunday school goes steadily on with a present 
enrollment of about seventy-five. One of the teachers 
has, of his own accord, undertaken to teach some 
little Marathi children who have no other oppor- 
tunity to learn anything.” 

Miss Kate M. Frenen, 

Secunderabad, India. 


SEVENTEEN LILY$BEDS 


“Our village schools, seventeen in number, have 
generally “exercised a healthy influence upon our 
mission work, where they have been located. Some 
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of the village schools have done excellent work; 
others have done fairly good work; some have been 
disappointing and some decidedly discouraging. 
When a school does not succeed, we naturally seek 
for the cause and try to remove it. We sometimes 
find it in the teacher: in her lack of energy; or in her 
inability to transmit her ideas to the children; or to 
instil enthusiasm in their studies. But more fre- 

uently we find the cause of failure in the’apathy of 
the parents toward education. This same sentiment 
is manifest when we try to persuade them to take 
the money spent in drink and buy themselves 
clothing. They reply, ‘If we should put on a coat, 
our people would laugh at us and make us ashamed.’ 
We have been endeavoring to help them to over- 
come this sentiment by showing them the necessity 
and benefits of education and until it is overcome, 
we will have no self-supporting schools. There is this 
encouraging feature, however. When a child has 
learned to read his parents take no little pleasure and 
pride in exhibiting his accomplishments to their 
friends and neighbors and also to the missionary on 
his tours of inspection. 

“We have been much pleased to notice the accom- 
plishments of children in some of our best-conducted 
village schools. We have found children under five 
years of age who had learned all of the alphabet and 
the multiplication table up to twenty times; who 
could repeat the ten commandments in order and 
give the names of the twelve sons of Jacob; who 
could recite the Lord’s prayer, the Beatitudes, 
John 3:16 and some other passages of Scripture and 
who also had committed to memory and learned to 
sing a number ‘of Christian hymns.” 


Rev. E. Cuure, 
Palmur, India. 
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LILIES NOT APPRECIATED 


“The village schools have been about as last year. 
Some of the scholars have given their hearts to Jesus 
and were baptized, and we trust they will become 
shining lights in their places. Not only children, but 
several grown-up people have learned to read and 
write. We are always glad when we see that the 
parents are beginning to realize the value of educa- 
tion to their children. Often they think it is rather 
a sacrifice than a privilege to send their children to 
school. 

“Not long ago when on tour, I examined a school 
and a man of the woodra caste (stone-breakers) was 
standing there. After I was through he asked me 
whether it would be good for his children if he would 
have them taught to read and write. I said, “‘Cer- 
tainly it will be good for them if they get some 
education.’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘will they be able to 
break more stones after they can read and write?’ ” 

Rev. A. J. Husert, 

Sooriapett, India. 


LILIES IN MADRAS 


“In Washermanpett is a small school, taught by a 
volunteer, the daughter of Jacob and Lydia, two 
of our faithful workers. The girl has passed only the 
third standard herself and so cannot take the 
children very far; but she can teach them the alpha- 
bet, simple reading and the Scriptures. An amusing 
thing occurred in connection with this school. Shortly 
after my return I went to the place. When I saw how 
dirty and unkempt the children were I said, ‘I will 
give some clothes to the child who, from now till 
Christmas, keeps the cleanest.’ The teacher was to 
keep a record which would show which one came to 
school with face and hands clean and with hair 
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combed. But when I asked for the record at Christ- 
mas time, the answer came, ‘All are the best.’ This 
was rather appalling, as I had not bargained to clothe 
twelve children; nevertheless, something had to be 
done and we compromised on giving each boy a 
jersey and each girl a jacket.” 
Miss Litt1an WAGNER, 
Madras, India. 


LILIES IN THE NURSERY 


“T must tell you a bit about our nursery—our 
‘infantry,’ Mr. Heinrichs calls it. You may remember 
that I built it some eight years ago, with money 
given me by a German friend in Iowa. Here is a 

icture of the ‘infantry,’ minus a dozen or more, who 
Fseled so frightfully we had to expel them from the 
picture. The nursery or ‘infantry barracks’ has 
been such a comfort. Clean, airy, sanitary, it has 
reduced sickness and mortality to a minimum, com- 
pared with former years, when we were never free 
of sick and dying babies. The older babies play out- 
side, with toys and swings, and a certain number of 
very unruly ones are always to be found in the 
‘doddi’ (fold) an enclosed corner of the veranda. 
An interesting lot of children they are. Just add a 
good fifteen to the number in the picture, and you 
will see our students and workers of an Indian 
generation hence.” Mrs. J. HeErnricus, 

Ramapatnam, So. India. 


ASSAM 


WHERE MORE LILY BEDS ARE NEEDED 


“Tf you were here you could see hosts of Miri boys 
and girls and also all kinds of ‘immigrant’ boys and 
girls. I wish all the children of India could be taught 
of Christ. It seems an awful thing that all these boys 
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and girls are being brought up heathen. And this 
leads me to say that Christian people’s children will 
also grow up to be heathen unless they are taught of 
Christ. Therefore, our Christian village schools are 
doing a little in the ocean of need. If we had a thous- 
and or twoof such schools it would be a valuable thing. 

“T camped in a Garo Christian village in Novem- 
ber and saw twenty-five Garo Christian boys and 
girls in the school there. I wished that I were a 
doctor so I could help the little boys who have ear- 
ache and are threatened with deafness. Poor little 
fellows! They came to me and told me their ears 
ached. I saw that they all were suffering from a 
serious form of ear trouble that I cannot cure. Happy 
America! where children are visited by the dentist 
and by some one who will give them a clean towel. 

“Since I wrote last there are three village schools 
that have closed. It was the fault of the teacher in 
each case. One had no religion, one had no morals and 
one had no energy. But some lovely day we will see 
these schools all going on again. Several Christian 
villages are calling for teachers just as soon as we 
can find real men of God who are called and elected 
to teach school. As to heathen villages that call for 
Christian teachers, they will have to wait, I fear, 
a long time. 

“At Doolahat the school has twenty-one scholars 
and is doing well. They are learning the Assamese 
alphabet. Among them I saw Job, the pastor’s fat 
little boy. He is so fat he cannot but be patient and 
that sets a good example before the school.” 

Rev. Joun Firtn, 

North Lakhimput, Assam. 
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A HOME TRANSFORMED BY A LILY 


“Dokasi Muilu, a girl of about fourteen years, is 
from Vunda, one of our outposts, her mother is 
Chief of her town, her father was a polygamist. 
Dokasi, their daughter, was a constant attendant, 
both in school and service. During one of my visits 
for examination of candidates for baptism this little 
‘tot’ of about seven years, appeared among many 
grown men and women for examination. Many 
objected to her age and size, but on examination I 
found the child to be the most intelligent of the lot. 
They insisted that she was too little, but I told them 
the child had a clearer knowledge of Christ than 
many of her objectors. We presented her to the 
church, she was accepted and I baptized her. After 
her baptism her life in her heathen home first ap- 
pealed to her father. She continued to pray for his 
conversion until the father put away his second 
wife, gave up drinking and began to attend the 
services and was afterwards baptized and received 
into the church. Her mother held out,for a time, but 
is now one.of our church members in that town and 
Dokasi is the most intelligent among the girls of 
that town. According to their custom she became 
engaged to a lad who is also a member in the church 
and a day-school scholar. About two years ago the 
lad fell from a palm tree and seriously hurt one of his 
legs and was laid aside for many months, during 
which time Dokasi’s people insisted on her breaking 
the engagement but she would not. She said, ‘I will 
wait. If he die then it is God’s palaver, but should 
God raise him up we will be married.’ He is now 
better and they were married last month and are 
now under instruction to fit them for further use- 
fulness. The husband’s name is Joani Kialunza, 
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but as women do not change their maiden names 
by marriage here, the wife is still Kokasi Muilu. 
To me Dokasi is an illustration of God’s use of the 
weak things of the world to confound the mighty. 
God used little Dokasi to revolutionize her home, a 
task which seemed to defy other Christian workers 
in her town. 

“God loves to work in such a way that the great 
temptation of our humanity to arrogate success to 
ourselves may be minimized. Pray with us that 
Joani Kialunza and Dokasi Muilu may become real 
Damascus blades of Heaven among their people 
in this needy land.” Rev. W. A. HAtt, 

Palabala. : 


CHINA 


LILY BED AT HUN-KAI-SAI 


“This village is on the sea coast and has a beauti- 
ful beach where the men are often found pulling in 
a long net of tiny, shiny, silvery fish. There is a very 
good girls’ school here which has been started this 
year, the teacher being a graduate of our girls’ school 
in Swatow. The school is held in a side-wing of the 
home of a wealthy heathen family. The head of this 
home, who has been the staunchest friend of the 
school, had just died and every day the mourners, 
dressed in sack cloth, wailed in the main hall of the 
house. The girls of the school are mostly from heathen 
homes for there are few Christian families there. 
These girls are devoted to their teacher and go on 
Sundays with her to the church.” 

Miss EpirH TRAVER, 

Swatow, China. 


There are, however, other beds of lilies which are 
more conspicuous than the wood lilies and which 
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usually attract much attention and admiration from 
the passerby. They are the boarding and day schools 
of our mission stations—the mixed schools in which 
there are often enrolled several hundred bright boys 
and girls. These mixed schools are found almost 
entirely in Burma, and India. The dormitories are 
erected as far apart as the size of the compound 
allows and separate dining-rooms are provided. The 
majority of these schools begin their work with the 
infant standard, and take the pupils through the 
lower and higher primary, and the middle standards, 
corresponding with the grammar grade in the 
American system of education. There are only a few 
of these schools that attempt to do any high school 
work. This is partly due to lack of funds to provide 
the equipment and teachers needed for a higher 
grade and partly to the policy, approved both by 
the missionaries on the field and by the Home 
_ Boards, of building up strong schools of high school, 
normal and college grade in strategically located 
centres easy of access from the boarding and day 
schools of the district. These schools of higher grade 
are our own, built and maintained with money sent 
out to the field to which are often added government 
grants and contributions from our native Christian 
constituency. The only exceptions are those men- 
tioned in the chapter on Garden Paths, when for 
greater efficiency, and because of lack of the large 
sums of money needed, co-operation with other 
Christian denominations in building up schools of 
higher grade has been effected. 

There are, in all, seventy-eight of these mixed 
schools, of varying size, distributed as follows: 
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ATriCa. ahve c cascke s bhi con oan 4 
Philippine Is. (Home School, Capiz)...... I 
78 


with a total enrollment of between ten thousand and 
eleven thousand pupils. 

The village schools contribute their brightest 
pupils to station boarding schools, which, in their 
turn, serve as feeders to the schools of higher grade 
in the larger centres. This last point is admirably 
illustrated by the following table of statistics from 
our girls’ high school at Nellore: 


Pupils in Attendance at Nellore Girls’ 
High School 


(a) From our own mission stations: 
(1) Outside Nellore 


Donakonda 0. sss 3 
Hanumakonda: 30.4... sae 3 
Kanigiri ot. . coe cen ee 7 
Kavall;c0.. sc matte 2 ste 4 
Madras<!:. ic. et hee eee I 
Nandyal ou 2. Sa on y 
Onvbole! oS et ns one eee 4 
Palrrtur.. 9) So. sci ee 2 oe ogee 4 
Podilis ot dent oa I 
Ramapatnam::.. 2...) >. cee 5 
Sattenapalle.’....... 7! ae 3 
Udayagiril oo... ons eee I 38 
(2) From Nellore itself.............. 21 
(b) Children of Baptists working under 
other denominations or independently. . “y 
(c) Sent by Canadian Baptists or others 
Canadian Baptists. . . 2 
Others. <2 2. saa ae ime. 
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A GOOD REPORT FROM BASSEIN 


“The vision of one who is constantly occupied with 
school work becomes necessarily somewhat circum- 
scribed; but it is not so painfully narrow after all, 
when one realizes that this Bassein school is the great, 
pulsing heart of the Bassein district. Into it comes 
the raw material from which are being evolved com- 
petent, trustworthy, and admirable young men and 
women who are going out from us to teach in 
the jungle, to do Christian work, to cultivate the 
land, or to study further in normal school, college 
or seminary. Two of our boys are this year com- 
pleting their junior year in the Baptist college, and 
three are about to take their ‘first arts’ examination, 
at the end of the sophomore year. Two other boys 
are sophomore and junior at the government 
medical college, Rangoon, and two are in training 
at the engineering school at Insein. Three of our 
sixth standard boys went to the theological seminary 
at the beginning of the year; one of last year’s 
normal graduates has become head-master in the 
Karen school at Tavoy, and a tenth-standard boy 
has gone up to Haka in the Chin Hills to run the 
school and do missionary work among the Chins. 
Others are teaching primary vernacular schools in 
the jungle, some are farming and some are filling 
minor clerkships in government offices. Three of our 
girls this year are attending normal schools in Ran- 
goon and we expect to have one of them here teaching 
for us next year. Her father is one of our fine veteran 
teachers—one of Dr. Nichol’s right-hand men. It is 
good to see our young people thus becoming fitted 
to do work that shall count among their own people. 

“Tet me give you one example of what our girls can 
do when need requires. A few weeks ago while 
making our annual New Year’s trip among the 
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heathen in the jungle, accompanied by the school 
choir and band, we spent a night in a village where 
one of my sixth- standard girls, who left school at the 
end of last year, is living in her father’s home. There 
are but two or three Christian families in the whole 
village, but they have a very nice chapel, given 
mostly, I believe, by her father. In school she was a 
capable worker, painstaking, willing, cheerful, but 
very shy and retiring. Now she is teaching school, 
without any salary, in her village and trying to make 
uninterested heathen people realize that their chil- 
dren need education. There were some twenty chil- 
dren in the school, but most of them have been taken 
out to cook rice or watch cattle or take care of 
babies, and only about five are left, of whom two are 
her younger sister and brother. They used to have a 
pastor, but he began to ail, and has gone away for 
an indefinite period. I asked who conducted the 
services and she said that sometimes her father led 
the meetings, sometimes another villager, and some- 
times she, herself. It is hard to imagine this shy girl 
of sixteen or seventeen as ‘part of the pastor’ of a 
jungle church; but she is doing her best—and who 
can do more? 

“The attendance in the school this year has been 
smaller than last year on account of a very poor 
paddy crop and very low prices paid to the farmers 
for their paddy, on account of fe war. A year ago 
there were at one time one hundred and eighty-nine 
girls in the house; this year our maximum has been 
one hundred and thirty-five; and the boys are fewer 
than last year in proportion. 

“The great achievement of the year, and a source 
of the greatest satisfaction and delight, not only to 
us, but to Karens throughout the district, is our new 
high school building. A building of brick with 
spacious verandas above and below, an imported 
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American roof of tin, six good classrooms, spacious, 
lofty, well-lighted and seated with American-style 
desks—the wooden tops and seats made by local 
Chinese carpenters and fitted to American-style 
frames of the latest approved design. Dr. Nichols 
designed the building and supervised unweariedly 
even the least detail of its construction. The result 
is a building that is perfectly satisfactory for school 
use, and beautiful architecturally. In fact, I have 
seldom seen in America, and nowhere else in Burma, 
a handsomer school building. Equipped, its cost will 
amount to about thirty-two thousand rupees, of 
which nine thousand rupees only have been granted 
by Government, and the rest have been contributed 
by the Karens—no easy matter in a year when 
money has been very scarce and times unusually 
hard.” Miss Grace L. PENNINGTON, 


Sgaw Karen High School, Bassein, Burma. 


WHAT BECAME OF THE POSTCARDS? 


“Some will be interested in a short account of my 
ostcard selling. A few years ago I asked people at 
esis to send me some Bible picture cards. By some 
mistake the word postcard was put in the He/ping 
Hand and I received a number of cards which I used 
for conversation and for presents for the girls at 
Christmas. One child was not satisfied with one and 
asked for another. I gave her one with writing on and 
again she begged for another. She asked if I would 
sell her one. I saw no harm in doing this and took a 
half cent for a card with writing on it. Soon girls 
began to come to me saying they heard I was selling 
postcards. I received enough one year to buy, with 
a special contribution from the Sunday school, Bible 
lesson cards for one year for one hundred and fifty 
children. Last year I sold almost sixteen dollars worth 
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of cards and this year even more. Almost all the cards 
received this year had white paper over the writing 
or were pasted back to back, so brought a higher 
price. However, some are willing to buy those with 
writing on. I began selling three weeks before 
Christmas. At the close of the first day, a little girl 
came to me and asked if it was true that I was not 
going to sell any more after that day. She said some- 
one told her I was not going to sell any more and 
she trembled. A little boy asked the price of a picture 
about the size of the Christian Herald, thinking, 
evidently, a mistake had been made in putting it 
with the cheap cards. He exclaimed to his friend, 
‘I will hang it in my house.’ A very little boy came, 
and when I asked what he wanted, to my surprise, 
he said, ‘George Washington.’ Another boy was look- 
ing up at my shelves where I had some extra cards, 
and when I asked him what he wanted, he, too, re- 
plied, ‘George Washington.’ After this there were so 
many calls for Washington, the American flag and 
famous men, that I not only looked through my own 
boxes of cards used for school work, but asked Miss 
Ragon to supply me with some which were sold al- 
most as soon as they arrived. Real Christmas cards, 
especially new ones, have been in great demand.” 
Miss Ciara B. TIncLey, 


Among the Sgaw Karens, Bassein, Burma. 


WHERE GIFTS BROUGHT JOY 


“Five pupils from the school have been baptized 
during the year, and four others have expressed faith 
in Christ, but have been hindered by parents from 
being baptized. One of those baptized is a young man 
more than twenty years old and the only Christian 
in his village. Two fine young men, both from chiefs’ 
families, who found temptations too strong for them 
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after leaving school and went astray, have recently 
returned, repentant, and asked, and received, restora- 
tion to church membership. 

“A class in weaving has been inaugurated in the 
school and some very nice work has been done by 
some very small girls. 

“At our monthly mothers’ meetings we have made 
a nice warm quilt each for our poor Karen preachers 
for Christmas. Materials for these quilts were fur- 
nished by the ladies of the Calvary Baptist church, 
Pomona, California. These quilts have given much 
pleasure, to the women in making, and the preachers 
in receiving, and shall I not add—to the ladies in 
giving? 

“Our Christmas entertainment was an occasion of 
great joy. It was pronounced ‘the very nicest we have 
ever had.’ For the very useful gifts which made it 
such a success, we are indebted to the Prospect 
Avenue church, Buffalo, N. Y., and to the Baptist 
ladies of Redlands and Monrovia, California. 

“Ten rupees sent by the Morton Lane Girls’ 
School, Moulmein, towards a Christmas feast for 
the school, added much to the joy of Christmas day.” 

Mrs. A. E. Carson, 


Work with the Chins, Haka, Burma. 


A LILY BED IN UPPER BURMA 


“The singing of the school has attracted consider- 
able attention in Bhamo, so that at our Christmas 
concert on Christmas night last, there were thirty- 
one European guests present, including almost every 
European man, woman and child in town. Our Deputy 
Commissioner was so delighted with the concert that 
he wrote me a note the following day in which he 
expresses his thanks and then adds this sentence, 
‘It was a most excellent concert and will give the new 
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comers to the station a very pleasant first impression 
of the Kachins.’ The concert was practically all sing- 
ing, being sacred anthems translated by myself and 
taught chiefly by my wife who had a very busy four 
or five weeks practicing every possible hour with 
first one chorus group then with another. The In- 
spector of schools was present from Mandalay, and 
he said to me later, ‘I have seen nothing in vernacular 
education in Burma like the work you are doing in 
these Kachin schools.’ 

“Last February we sent up sixteen pupils for the 
seventh-standard examination, and of these fourteen 
passed, which is the best record made by any school 
in the Mandalay circle of schools which includes 
nearly all Upper Burma. Most of these successful 
pupils are now pursuing further studies, six of them 
are taking the normal school training for teacher- 
ships, one is in the school of engineering, one in the 
veterinary school, and one has been accepted to 
study for special vaccination work. 

In July the Irrawaddi river rose forty-three feet, 
and thus flooded not only half of Bhamo town, but 
also hundreds of acres of rice fields and gardens, so 
that everything was destroyed. The immediate 
results were: (1) an awful epidemic of cholera which 
killed off scores of natives of Bhamo town and neigh- 
borhood, but from which our school escaped by our 
taking very strict precautionary measures with the 
pupils; (2) a rise in the price of all foodstuffs which 
were already very high because of the war in Europe. 
Rice suddenly doubled in price and as this is the 
staple diet of all our pupils, things looked very 
serious for a few weeks, from the standpoint of 
economics. 

“The girls’ sewing class taught by Mrs. Ingram 
every morning from six to eight o’clock has advanced 
considerably in neatness and skilfulness. The sale 
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of manufactured articles has brought in the record 
sum of two hundred and four rupees, and since the 
expenses of the class for thread, needles, materials, 
etc., were only fifty-eight rupees, the net gain for the 
school funds was one hundred and forty-six rupees, 
or about forty-eight dollars. While the chief purpose 
of the class is to teach needlework to the girls, the 
profits for the school funds are not to be despised. 
The Government also gives us a grant for needle- 
work so that this class of seventeen girls, under the 
supervision and instruction of my wife, earns for 
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the school about two hundred rupees a year. When 
the war is over and the tourist trade picks up again, 
we shall doubtless make more than at present. But 
the reputation of this class has already reached 
India, where several articles were sold this last year. 
In fact, we have our feelers out for sales even as far 
away as America. 

“The boys’ gardening class also has done excellent 
work. In this country nothing can be grown unless 
there is an immense quantity of manure used an- 
nually. This last year, four boys with handcarts, 
gathered manure about town every morning for three 
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months, as their share of the gardening operations, 
and in this way they must have secured at least 
seventy rupees worth of manure, without which we 
would not have had such excellent vegetables. The 
Government gives a grant of one rupee per pupil 
for gardening, and this added to the sales of vege- 
tables brings up the income from our garden to 
about one hundred and ten rupees. 
Rev. J. F. Incram, 
School for Kachins, Bhamo, Burma. 


WEDDING BELLS AMONG THE LILIES 


“The station school has sixty Kachins and thirty 
Shans. Many more have been here during the year. 
Some went back home and some we sent home be- 
cause they were not very bright. Rice has been so 
high this year on account of the crop failure last 
year that we could not keep any that did not give 
promise of doing well. We have twenty-one Kachin 
girls and fifteen Shan and Karen. I have enjoyed 
the Kachin girls very much. One of them was married 
a few days ago. We were pleased with the match. 
They had a very nice little wedding. Quite a number 
of her village people, who are not Christians, came 
to the wedding. They said ‘it is very beautiful and it 
has impressed us so we want to know more about 
this new way.’ We hear that another of the girls has 
been ‘asked for.’ We are always glad when the girls 
marry, if the match is suitable.” 

Mrs. Ota Hanson, 

Namkham, Burma. 


LESS MONEY BECAUSE OF THE WAR 


“The school work here has grown. We opened a 
fifth standard in the Anglo-vernacular girls’ school. 
It is almost self-supporting. It would have been this 
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year if we had received full grants from the Govern- 
ment, but the municipality was not able to pay in 
full. However, we are not asking any help. The 
vernacular school is doing well. It 1s to be examined 
in a few days. The jungle schools are all thriving. 
They will receive a cut of 28 per cent in the grants 
this year. But the fact that we got them all registered 
two years ago gives us help enough to weather the 
storm without calling upon you for more help, 
which will not be bad news for you. If there is not 
too much of a cut this next year I hope to be able to 
open another school where we have a constituency.” 
Rev. J. F. Larra, 
Thonze, Burma. (Burmans.) 


LILIES IN THE SHADOW OF THE TEAK FOREST 


“As heretofore special emphasis has been placed 
on singing. We did not try to see how many hymns 
we could learn, but how well we might learn some. 
We made it our aim to sing from memory at least 
one verse from every hymn learned. The effect of 
this was evident on the compound. Instead of doing 
much talking or quarrelling I often heard the girls 
singing while working in the rice house, or the boys 
singing while hoeing in the garden. It would do your 
heart good to hear these boys and girls sing hymns 
in the three dormitories after the evening study hour. 
You would not believe there was so much music in 
them, especially if you had seen the ‘raw material’ 
in the mountains. 

“As in former years all did good work on the com- 
pound during the working period before and after 
school hours. Government liked our work so well 
last year that an additional contract for making 
reinforced concrete fence posts was given on which 
a profit of over seven hundred rupees was realized. 
These posts were made by eight boys. Four other 
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boys painted the ceiling of the school building and 
oiled the shingle roofs on the compound. A small 
teak roof was built over the well. The girls, besides 
taking the regular prescribed course in sewing, made 
jackets and trousers such as the villagers wear and 
one girl did a little Kachin weaving. These are some 
of the material improvements made by the school. 

“The all important question, however, is, are these 
boys and girls becoming Christians and do they 
remain so after leaving school? Of course, we have 
some disappointments, but the vast majority are the 
backbone of our Christian churches and many of 
them are our ‘crown of glorying.’ Four out of the 
five teachers here are from this school. 

“A lay preacher in one of our villages was a former 
pupil; Kumbu Shawng was receiving seventeen 
rupees a month as a teacher in this school; during 
the past year he did a splendid work in a village 
school without any financial aid from the mission. 
Dauze passed only the third standard and then 
returned to his village. He speaks Kachin, Maru and 
Atsi. From a congregation of forty he has brought 
the number up to one hundred and twenty during the 
past three years. Between twelve and fifteen have 
been added to the church each year. In the dry 
weather he spends four and five weeks at a time 
touring among heathen villages, during which time 
one of the elders or a teacher from the town school 
conducts the meetings on Sunday. Aside from what 
the church pleases to give him he receives no salary 
from any other source. Saga Nawng, an evangelist 
in the hills, has been offered almost as much salary 
again as he receives from the mission society, but 
no monetary consideration could tempt him from 
his earnest purpose of leading his people to the Lord 
Jesus.” Rev. Georce J. Geis, 

School for Kachins, Myitkyina, Burma. 
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DAY LILIES IN INDIA 


“The station day school has been conducted 
regularly. The attendance has been increasing, until 
at the end of the year there were twenty-one boys 
and fifteen girls coming regularly. Four of the boys 
are Hindus. When they first came to the school they 
objected to the daily Bible class, but when told it 
was a part of the curriculum, they consented and 
have attended regularly, studying the Bible lessons. 
Since the New Year, ten new Hindu pupils, boys 
and girls, have come in. Weare glad of this, because 
we believe that the main work of the mission schools 
is evangelism. We have introduced some kindergarten 
methods into the infant standard and the children 
are greatly pleased. This has proved the drawing 
card for the new pupils.” Mrs. J. W. STENGER, 

Hanumakonda, India. 


“Tt is a great pleasure to be able to report the 
baptism of thirty of the students under the work of 
the Board. As you so well know, it is from the boys 
and girls of the schools that we receive the leaders 
for the great Christian communities under our care 
and so we rejoice in the baptism of these thirty 
this year.” Rev. G. H. Brock, 

Kanigiri, India. 


THE ERUKALAS OF KAVILI 


“The boys’ school garden has increased one-third 
in size, and a new garden has been opened for the 
girls. It was fine to see the girls bringing tank silt, 
sand, loam, etc., making the little beds, planting, 
transplanting, digging and watering. The girls did 
all but the heaviest digging and the handling of heavy 
stones in the wall. The boys helped them out on that. 
Our pride in our beautiful gardens took a fall when 
the cyclone came and stripped off leaves and flowers 
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and the poor plants had to start anew. The gardens 
have furnished many nice vegetables for the boarding 
kitchen, but the best result has been the experience 
and knowledge gained by the pupils. Aluminum 
work is a part of the school curriculum for the boys 
in the forms and higher standards. 

“There are at present in the school seventy-one 
Christian pupils, two Mohammedans, nine Hindus, 
one hundred and fifty-three Erukalas. There are 
twenty pupils in the first, second and third forms, 
one hundred and twelve in the four standards and 
one hundred and five in the infant class. The teaching 
staff has included eleven Christian teachers, a 
Brahmin head-master and myself, and now Miss 
Bullard also, who came back and took charge of the 
school the last of November. 

“Tn July, 1914, Mr. Bawden made school attend- 
ance compulsory for all Erukala children of school 
age. From January, 1915, the entrance of such 
children into the boarding department was made 
compulsory, as the children did much better work 
when taken away from the immediate influence of 
their home life. At first we had great opposition 
from the Erukala parents as they said we would make 
Christians of their children, but now they are not 
only glad, but proud to have their children in school. 
Some of the parents who have been ordered from 
this settlement to the one at Bethapudi are asking 
if their children may not be left here in school. A 
few of the Erukala boys and girls whom Miss Bullard 
had induced to come to school when the settlement 
was first formed here are now well up in the standards 
and we are making the effort to get assistance from 
Government to continue their education through 
the fourth standard at least. We should like to see 
some, ‘of them | jteaching their own people in a few 
years.’ Mrs. S. W. BawbEn, 

Kavali, Sie 
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MIXED LILIES IN PALMUR 


“The Anglo-vernacular, intermediate and upper 
primary schools at the mission stations have been 
faithfully conducted during the year. There are now 
two hundred and eighty-six pupils attending the 
schools among whom are representatives of almost 
every caste in the country, from the lowest outcaste 
to the Brahmin. There are many indications that 
caste is slowly relaxing its hold upon the people. 
High caste Parsee girls now attend the school who a 
few years ago would have been allowed to study no- 
where except in their own homes. But now caste and 
outcaste meet in the same classrooms, sit beside 
each other on the same benches and study and recite 
in the same classes, and not a word of objection is 
heard. Six of our students took the government 
intermediate examinations last April. Four of them 
were successful and received their certificates. Very 
few students succeed in passing these examinations 
in all of the Nizam’s Dominions. Six other students 
are now preparing to take the 1916 examinations. 
We have four students in the Ramapatnam semi- 
nary, four girls in Miss Draper’s school at Nellore, 
one Christian boy in the high school and one Chris- 
tian young man in the Madras college, hoping to 
take his first arts degree at the close of this school 
year.” 

Rev. Evsert Cuure, 

Palmur, India. 


A HARVEST OF LILIES 


“During the year several of our boys have gone to 
the Ongole highschool and to the training school in 
Bapatla and eleven have begun teaching in village 
schools. We think this very good, but the demand 
is greater than we can supply and a number of 
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villages which have promised to feed the teacher are 
on the waiting list. 

“Thirty-six of the children asked for baptism. 
Eighteen received the ordinance, three of them being 
from heathen homes. We hope they may be the 
means of bringing other members of their households 
to Christ.” Mrs. E. E. SILtiman, 


Narsaravupet, India. 


The gardeners love these lily beds in the Oriental 
Gardens. In them they find many a choice blossom 
endowed with rare qualities that may be developed 
and transmitted to other flowers. This work of im- 
proving and increasing the number of varieties of 
lilies is one of the most fascinating duties that falls 
to the lot of a gardener. 


“WHO LOVES A GARDEN STILL HIS EDEN KEEPS, 
PERENNIAL PLEASURES PLANTS AND WHOLESOME HARVESTS REAPS.” 
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Rose Gardens 
r VHERE is such a bewildering number of roses 


and such exquisite variations in color and 
fragrance that it is difficult to know where to 
begin to describe those in our Oriental Gardens. 

“Flowerets of a hundred leaves” are they that need 
the tenderest care of the lover of roses. Everyone 
who has ever had a rose garden knows how constant 
this care must be in order to ward off blights, un- 
welcome visitors, sudden drafts and long periods 
of drought. Yet a rose garden is worth while as any 
one will say who has watched the first bud gradually 
unfold its leaves to the light and expand into all the 
freshness of the new blown rose. 

This last year our rose gardens have numbered 
twenty-eight and the gardeners report two thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-nine. roses—beautiful 
jacqueminots, delicate damask and shy moss roses. 

Surely “queen of the garden art thou,” dear 
Oriental girls who seek a Christian education in our 
Baptist girls’ schools under the direction of our 
American teachers. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ROSE GARDENS AND 
THE ANNUAL YIELD OF ROSES 


Schools for Girls Pupils 


JaPan YS FEMET nc tie eed eee eet 104 
Ranapawe tine 35's en 114 
Denial sat sees s+ caches 95 
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East CHINA 


SoutH CHINA 


West CHINA 


BurMA 


INDIA 


ASSAM 


PHILIPPINE Is 


The roses are doing well, but many of the gardens 
are too cramped and must soon be enlarged to give 
the roses room to grow and to develop into their full 
beauty. A rapid glance at the list of rose gardens, 
given above, gives the following interesting informa- 


Oriental Gardens 


Huchow:.......:. 90 36 
Kinhwa.’...... .... soe 58 
Ningpo + ...:3 swan 68 
Shaohsing..... .2. ea <7 
Hopo......... +57 20 
Ungkung,.°s : . ee 27 
Ningyuenfu...... see 60 
Suifu ; ..4.-.. 5-07 96 
Yachowfu........73..0nee 40 
Mandalay..... : ....2 eee 128 


Moulmein (Morton Lane) jor 
Moulmein (English girls’ 


high) 4.7" « dtou dae 
Rangoon (Kemendine)... 265 
Gurzalla (caste girls).... 25 
Madras (caste girls).... 143 
Madras (Washermanpett) 160 
Nellore (girls’ high)..... 7 

Nellore (elementary & 
normal) (o:.: aegmeteee 174 

Ongole (elementary 
school), . «js «...01 ann 130 
Ongole (caste girls)..... 116 
Ongole (training school). 20 
Gauhati, on. fai 66 
Nowgong. a|.../.4. 0. tae 249 
~ Jaro... »..'. «20 85 


tion regarding enlargement: 


SENDAI: 


new building planned to be erect- 
ed in 1916-1917, which will place 


KINHWA: 


NIncpo: 


SHAOHSING: 


Hopo: 
Unckunc: 


NINGYUENFU: 


SuIFU: 


MANDALAY: 


Movu.LMEIN: 


RANGOON: 


NELLORE: 


ONGOLE: 


Jaro: 


Rose Gardens 


this school among the foremost 
girls’ schools of Japan. 

much overcrowded. Addition 
sorely needed. 

crowded. A new building for high- 
school department recommend- 
ed. 

quarters too small. An addition 
needed. 

a new building needed. 

school in an old unsanitary build- 
ing. 

overcrowded. Pupils increased 
during the year from eighteen to 
sixty. 

dormitory needed. 
sleeping in the attic. 


Children 
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general improvement of the com-: 


pound necessary in order to 
render it sanitary. 

(Morton Lane); a new building 
has been given and will be erected 
after the war. 

(Kemendine); a new building 
urgently needed. 

(girls’ high school); building old 
and inadequate. Addition of a 
second story and two large rooms 
on first floor needed. Our only 
girls’ high school in Telugu field. 
building old. Earthen floor. A 
new one must be provided within 
a short time. 

A much-needed new building 
promised for this year. 


If these enlargements can be made, and made while 
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there is such a growing demand for roses, our rose 
gardens have the opportunity of becoming the very 
best in the Orient. 


What the gardeners write regarding the 
ROSE GARDENS 


DAMASK ROSES AT HIMEJI 


“Of the eight Christian girls who graduated in 
March three are helping us this year in the work of 
the school, two are in their homes though one of these 
comes back from her village home on Sundays to 
help us in one of our Sunday schools. One has entered 
a government school for further study, one is study- 
ing in our Tokyo kindergarten training school and 
one is in our Osaka Bible training school, fitting 
herself for direct evangelistic work. There has been 
a quiet spirit of inquiry throughout the year. 
Seventeen have given their hearts to Christ and 
confessed Him in baptism while we still have a large 
inquirer’s class, several of whom are now asking for 
baptism. The number of baptisms is only half as 
large as it was last year, but the proportion of 
Christians is greater and steadily increasing while 
the Christian influence of the school is very strong.” 

Epirn F, Witcox, 

Himeji, Fapan. 


“JAPANESE” BEAUTIES 


“We sent out twelve girls last year, and there are 
eleven in the class of this year. It is great joy to see 
how the girls grow and develop from year to year, 
and how earnest they are in their study of the things 
of the soul, and of the Christian life. 

“Our domestic science department has thus far 
only one class, but soon that class will advance to 
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second year, and we will take another class. We 
cannot take a large class, nor can we for the regular 
course, either, as we have not the room, but all are 
doing good work and we hope that next year we 
shall have plenty of room in the new buildings. The 

romise of the new buildings so soon is the greatest 
beasihg that has come to us all the year.” 

Annie S. Buzze.Lt, 
Sendai, Fapan. 


YELLOW ROSES, YACHOW 


“The first year in the history of the Yachow girls’ 
school is fast closing. There seems little to make an 
interesting report, yet we feel that the school is no 
longer a dream—that we have a good foundation on | 
which to work. 

“School opened after the Chinese New Year 
holiday with an enrollment of forty-six girls. There 
was not a high average attendance for the term. 
There are still many problems as to grading, as 
none of the girls have studied in a school graded with 
the union course of study. We have a class of six 
taking the first year of the senior primary. Five of 
these are from our out-station schools. The present 
term opened with only thirty-three pupils, five of 
these new girls. All the desirable pupils, with the 
exception of one, returned, and the five new ones 
are very promising. The fees are low, tuition one 
thousand cash or fifty cents a term for senior 
primary, five hundred cash or twenty-five cents 
for junior primary. Board is two thousand cash 
or one dollar a month. Music is extra. There are 
no girls who are not ae all fees and buying all 
books and supplies. e hope soon to raise the fees 
to cover the running expenses of the school. The 
buildings though far too small are very comfortable 
and satisfactory. 
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“Our greatest problem is the securing of teachers. 
We are hoping to send our senior primary girls to the 
normal school as soon as we can get them through 
the course.’ WINIFRED ROEDER, 


Yachow, China. 


TOO MANY ROSES FOR THE BASKET 


“Last spring our school was full to overflowing. 
We turned away many pupils and since we found 
it hard to make relatives believe we could not take 
any more, we finally had a poster put up at the gate- 
way saying no more need apply as we could not take 
one more pupil. That does not mean that we had a 
few hundred, because we only enrolled ninety-six, 
but that made our schoolrooms more than full. 

“In June we gave diplomas to our second graduat- 
ing class of six girls. I wonder if you would not like 
to know where the six are now? Two went to Chengtu 
to the union normal school where Miss Chambers 
is our representative. One other was to go, but could 
not pass the entrance requirements, a fourth became 
an assistant in Mrs. Tompkins’s kindergarten. She 
hopes later to go to Chengtu for further study but 
will work here until she can save up money to go 
away to school. In the meantime she is taking, 
besides her full work in the kindergarten, English, 
arithmetic, and music outside of school hours. One 
girl is just staying at home this fall, but may begin 
teaching later. The sixth and last, and I was about 
to add ‘the best,’ is here teaching in our school and 
is doing such splendid work that I hardly know 
what we will do when she, too, goes to Chengtu for 
more work. She is teaching now, but hopes to put 
aside some money and go to the normal school as 
soon as possible so she will be better fitted for her | 
work. She is a rare girl and if you could see her meet 
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the problems in the school you would know why I 
feel she is such a help to me here. 

“This fall Miss Bassett and I moved into the new 
house. As this gave one more big room down stairs 
to the school, we then divided it into two grades, 
the junior and senior primary, one grade in a room. 

“We now have seven girls in our highest class, and 
while we feel quite sure that some will not be able 
to finish the work, they are working hard. This means 
that next June we will be sending out a few more to 
go to work or to go on with their school work. Two 
_ are planning to take up high-school work in Chengtu, 
or here, if we can get a high-school graduate to help 
us. You see we only take the children through the 
grammar grade. As soon as we can get competent 
Chinese teachers we will do high-school work. 

“Now one more paragraph before we leave the 
subject of this school. WE NEED MORE ROOM. 
We are hoping that in the next few years we may be 
able to put up a dormitory for our girls. In this 
building we now have over forty beds, twenty-one 
of which are on the second floor, and the remainder 
on the third-floor attic. I think it all right to have a 
few in the attic, but I cannot tell what fears I some- , 
times have about it with so many little girls up there. 
In case of fire it is a splendid trap. We are planning 
to put up fire escapes this fall, but even with those 
we fear the girls are not safe. Then, too, we want to 
grow and we have outgrown our clothes already. If 
a child of yours, twelve years old, was wearing 
clothes planned and cut for her when she was three 
or four years old I think you would want to get 
a new dress for her. We do not ask for a new dress, 
we only want this one pieced out by adding a dormi- 
tory. I wish I had the eloquence of an orator when 
I try to bring this subject before you. 

“There were two interesting and significant facts 
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about the nine girls who were baptized recently. All 
but two were from Christian homes. 4// who applied 
were from the boarding department of our school. Do 
you wonder I am begging for a dormitory? We have 
never before had so many girls members of our church 
and they have come mostly through our boarding 
school. This morning the deacon started to pass the 
bread at the communion service and he only passed 
it to a few of the girls, then he said to one of the 
women, ‘Shall I pass it to a// of them?’ He didn’t 
believe the twenty-odd sitting there were all mem- 
bers of the church. I think about thirty of our girls 
are now members of the church and in the boarding 
department we only have forty-one.” 


F. Peary Pace, 
Suifu, W. China. 


Seventeen hundred and fifty dollars will erect this 
needed dormitory. 


ROSES IN HOPO, CHINA 


“During our visiting recently we came across a 
young girl, fifteen years old, who begged us to take 
her away to school. She was given to her adopted 
father and mother when quite an infant, as a wife for 
their son. The son, who is some six years older than 
the girl, has gone abroad, as so many of them do, 
often not returning nor being heard from again, yet 
the girl must forever consider herself his wife. The 
father and mother are both insane, so much so that 
the man burnt up their bed and mosquito net and 
now all have to sleep on the mud floor of their room. 
The villagers were unanimous in urging me to remove 
the poor girl from such surroundings. 

“Another interesting case is that of an extremely 
intelligent and capable young woman, who, if edu- 
cated, might become a very clever woman. Her 
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marriage is a mistake, as her husband is much older 
and quite unsuited to her. She wanted tocome to our 
school, but her people would not allow it, and after 
much unhappiness on both sides, she ran away to a 
‘vegetarian hall,’ so-called, and for some days she 
was reported dead (many young women in like 
circumstances commit suicide by drowning or by 
eating the leaves of a poison plant found on the 
hillsides about here). We hope sometime we may get 
her to school that she may learn the Gospel message 
and it may help her to overcome present difficulties, 
which are temporal, and press on toward the real 
things, the eternal. There is one girl of eighteen in 
the school now, another early betrothal, and the 
husband removed abroad, but this time the whole 
family went and this girl was left behind at the age of 
eleven with her own mother. Always must she be 
recognized as the wife of this man to whom she was 
only betrothed, not a word from him these past seven 
years and he probably (it is more often so than not) 
has a wife and family abroad where he is. Such a 
nice spirit and so quick to learn is this girl. I feel here 
is our opportunity to gain a future helper for our work 
here, where it is exceptionally hard to retain girls of 
marriageable age, i. e., after eighteen years.’ 


Mrs. ArtTHuR,S. ADAMs, 
Hopo, South China. 


OUR ROSE GARDEN IN NELLORE 


STAFF OF NELLORE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 


“In addition to the Principal and Miss Carman, 
the staff consists of a fully qualified Christian head- 
master, three qualified Christian young women of 
the matriculate grade (trained), two Hindu masters, 
and a drawing-master and sewing-mistress (both 
Christian) who give part time to the high school and 
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part time to the elementary and training schools. 
As soon as it is possible to secure a qualified Christian 
woman college graduate, and a Christian pundit, 
we wish to replace the Hindu teachers with Chris- 
tians, and have a full Christian staff. We look to our 
own girls now in the colleges in Madras to fill these 
urgent needs, as soon as they can complete their 
present course of study and get a certain amount of 
necessary training. Another of our girls of the matri- 
culate grade, now in the government training school 
in Madras, we expect to have back next year to 
strengthen the staff in the lower department. Al- 
ready this year it has been much strengthened over 
that of last year by the coming of Miss Carman in 
January, and her excellent work in teaching English 
and science, to say nothing of her strong and positive 
Christian influence in the school. 


SCHOOL-WORK 


“The work of the school has gone on with little 
interruption throughout the year, and fair work has 
been done in most of the classes, but we feel the need 
of raising the standard materially, to meet that set 
by Government. This is being raised every year in the 
secondary schools in order to make college entrance 
more difficult and obtain a better grade of college 
work. Our way of meeting it must be to make our 
own promotions in all the classes much more strict, 
so that only those may go on who can do really satis- 
factory work. 


SOME RESULTS 


“We have had a blessing in this latter part of the 
year in the visit of Mr. Stanes, the Sunday school 
evangelist. He came with a mission and an earnest 
purpose for the children, and the result of his week 
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among us was a deepening of the spiritual life of all 

the girls, and the decision of many of the younger 

ones to give themselves to Jesus. One has already 

been baptized, and others will probably take that 

step while they are at home for the Christmas 

holidays.” Euta J. Draper, 
Nellore, India. 


ASSAM ROSES 


WEAVING 


“There has been an interesting development in the 
weaving department. Perhaps you know that weav- 
ing in the home is considered an accomplishment of 
every Assamese lady. Se we have had a department 
for some time connected with the school. Govern- 
ment has now become interested in this industry and 
has appointed a weaving-master to go about intro- 
ducing a new and inexpensive fly-shuttle loom, and 
otherwise encouraging the industry all over the 
Province, wherever he can. He has visited us several 
times, put in some of the new looms, and asked us to 
undertake to train teachers who will be available 
to go about among the homes, introducing these new 
improvements to the women in the zenanas. He says 
that Government cannot begin this enterprise at 
present, but as soon as more funds are available they 
will be willing to pay large salaries to women who are 
qualified and able to undertake this work. Teachers 
of any kind are at a premium in this country. Until 
now there has been no competent teacher for this 
department, so it has run at low pressure, but now 
we intend to let one of our capable, trained teachers 
take on this work in addition to her regular school 
duties, supervising and helping the girls during one 
hour each day. We do not intend to have an indus- 
trial school here, separate from the other branches, 
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nor do we care to commercialize this department, 
but a certain number of girls in the boarding school 
carry this work along with their regular studies, as a 
kind of avocation, and make use themselves of the 
things which they weave, as wearing apparel, towels, 
etc.” FLorence H. Dog, 


Nowgong, Assam. 


BUILDINGS AT GAUHATI 


A most interesting experiment is being worked out 
in the girls’ school at Gauhati. New buildings were 
needed, but instead of erecting a large dormitory 
that would care for all the girls in the boarding 
department, the cottage plan has been adopted. 
This has been made possible by three timely contri- 
butions. The cottages were erected with a gift from 
a friend in New Hampshire, the schoolhouse by a 
generous donor in New York State and the much 
needed residence for the missionaries, by the gifts 
of the women of New York district in memory of the 
beloved mother of our President, Mrs. Helen Bar- 
rett Montgomery, to be known as the Emily Barrett 
Memorial Building. 


SATRIBARI, “GARDEN OF GIRL STUDENTS” 


“The moving to Satribari, our new compound, was 
a red-letter day for us and we are all delighted with 
our twenty acres of fine land surrounded by beautiful 
hills. It is ideal for our work, because it gives a real 
village life to our girls and we are also in the midst of 
the people for whom we work. We are in love with the 
cottage plan for the boarding girls and thus far it 
has been a decided success.” 

Miss IsaBELLA WILson, 
Gauhati, Assam. 
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“This time last year there was no road leading 
into our new compound; the old elephant shed was 
the only building on the land and there were not 
sufficient funds to erect much else. Now there is a 
good road, three cottages—two for the girls and one 
for the missionaries—a fine school house is nearing 
completion, the mason work for the bungalow is well 
under way, there is a stable and houses for workers 
and servants, a well is under construction and the 
low hollow in the middle of the compound has been 
dug away to secure earth for the buildings, thus giv- 
ing us a splendid terraced tank that adds greatly 
to the beauty as well as to the utility of the plant. 
A hundred palm trees were set out around the four 
sides of the tank. Some of these have provided 
feasting for the goats and cattle, and white ants 
have destroyed others, but there are still three 
score or so left and they promise to thrive. 

“All of these are good things for which we are 
truly grateful, but the best thing towers way above 
buildings made with hands and things grown from 
the soil—it is the character that our girls are develop- 
ing under the new system of housing in cottages. 
This venture has been in nowise a disappointment, 
but in all respects more than the realization of hopes 
that soared high. Our girls have a trick of always 
going one better than we expect of them. 

“The houses are kept in good order; the work is 
divided by the mothers of the different families 
among the members of their households, naughty 
ones are corrected and in times of doubt as to the 
wisest means of punishment the whole family is con- 
sulted and passes sentence. Some are disobedient, 
some disagreeable, others quick-tempered: all are 
different in temperament, presenting all the problems 
that one would expect from forty-four different 
personalities, but none are unlovely, none self- 
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righteous. When they have been at fault they are 
miserable until the wrong committed has been con- 
fessed and they are eager to make any reparation 
possible. They are timber of fine grain and great 
possibilities. 

“The girls are as keen on catching their own fish 
for curry, and keep their cooking vessels well polished 
and their floors nicely lipped, as they were when they 
came from their homes deep in the Assam jungle. 
But somehow they seem different from the girls who 
came to us just two years ago for the first time. Their 
native dress comes down much lower over the knee, 
their clothes are much better laundered and mended 
more neatly, the hair is combed and bound with 
greater care, the half startled, most decided stare 
has almost disappeared. Our girls take on polish well. 
It seems to be something deeper than a coat of var- 
nish that will wear off with the newness of their 
school books—it has permeated the fibre.” 

Miss E. M. Houmes, 

Gauhati, Assam. 


EURASIAN SCHOOL, MOULMEIN, BURMA 


“The teaching staff remained the same throughout 
the year, so there were no interruptions in the work 
and results were satisfactory. Two of the girls gained 
scholarships, one in the middle, and one in the high 
department. These two girls have won scholarships 
in every department since entering the school. We 
have been fortunate in gaining one or more scholar- 
ships the last three years. 

“The boarding department has been well looked 
after by the matron who came to us in February. 
She takes a very careful oversight of the food and 
clothes, so that the food is better and the girls present 
a better personal appearance. ; 
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“The social life of the girls has had more attention. 
Through the rains they had socials regularly with 
games and music, which has added much to their 
happiness. 

“There has been some change in the religious 
program. When the Christian Endeavor society of 
the church was given up, school prayer meetings 
were started which meet the needs of the girls far 
better than the former arrangement. The girls take 
a real pleasure in the meetings and their interest in 
the church prayer meeting has greatly increased. 
They make no poor excuses to stay at home, for 
they enjoy going, and several of them take part. 

“In October we had a patriotic entertainment for 
the War Relief Fund. The teachers and friends of the 
school worked untiringly to make it a success and it 
was a grand one. The Commissioner favored us with 
his patronage and we had a throng of people three 
nights, and netted one hundred and thirty dollars 
for the Relief Fund. We had four girls who had 
brothers at the front, and one of them, a former pupil 
of the school, was killed in Mesopotamia. Do you 
think we do not feel the war, except in the increased 
cost of living? We do, and:many are the prayers for 
it to cease. 

“We begin the new year with a staff of Protestant 
teachers, something that has not been possible the 
last four years. One of the new teachers is one of our 
own Baptist girls. Two more of our finest girls are 
in normal, and two more will enter this year. So the 
day seems not far off whenfour own schools can be 
taught by our own girls. 

“Our greatest cause for thanksgiving is our large 
new building, Hasseltine Hall. Before the war, 
Government gave us a very liberal grant, larger than 
we could hope to have again for many years. We 
were glad of this tangible expression of the worth of 
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the school. That money, with the Centennial appro- 
priation from America, made the building possible. 
We have watched it grow week by week and antici- 
pated the day when we could be in it. That day has 
come, although the building is not yet complete. It 
is beyond description. I wish all who have con- 
tributed to it could see it. It is ideal in arrangement 
and stately in appearance, plain but massive.” 
Misses AnniE L, Prince, LENA TILLMAN, 


Moulmein, Burma. 


MORTON LANE SCHOOL, MOULMEIN, BURMA 


“The work of the year has been a joy to all. A full 
staff of nineteen fully qualified teachers has carried 
on the work of the classroom without a break and 
with great efficiency. Sixteen of them are Burmese 
Baptist girls, graduates of our own school and three 
are fine European Christian teachers from the 
Episcopal church. Soon we will have our own Bur- 
mese girls with their college degrees, to take the 
place of the European teachers, but the latter’s work 
with us is a pleasure both to them and to us. 

“Educational work carried on in English, is about 
the hardest work I know, and results are far from 
satisfactory. Poor girls! they try hard enough, but 
English comes as hard to them as Burmese to us, and 
there is little left for us to say when they make bad 
work of the English, for we remember our own 
linguistic failings. The high school takes full matri- 
culation work this year, and has twenty eager 
students, a good number for the first year of full 
high school work. 

“The Normal school has sixty students wrestling 
with discouragingly hard work, but with ambition 
keyed up to independence and a remunerative salary. 
It does not augur well for the matrimonial state, 
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this desire for independent support. We are glad of 
these well-trained teachers to help in the educational 
work of Burma, but we want them to graduate from 
their own schoolrooms into the home and not to lose 
sight of the fact that home-making and motherhood 
is a higher and holier calling than that of the teacher. 
“The religious work goes on quietly. Perhaps never 
before have there been as many conversions from 
among the non-Christian girls in one year. This has 
been the crowning glory of the year’s work. Only two 
have been able to get permission to be baptized and 
one of these only because of her mother’s death; but 
many have openly confessed their faith and openly 
attended the pastor’s class for converts held Sunday 
afternoons. One of the younger of these converts 
preferred to spend Christmas at school than to go to 
a home where plenty abounds, but where Christ is 
unknown and where idol worship might be enforced. 
“A great event of the year is the gift of thirty 
thousand rupees to enlarge our work. It came so un- 
expectedly, and yet confident prayer had been going 
up for three years for this exact sum. We knew it 
would come, but did not know the source. All the 
circumstances of this wonderful gift prevent our 
saying more, but all will know of the deep gratitude 
we render to The Father who answered our prayer, 
and to the loyal personal friends who have thus 
recognized the work of Morton Lane, dear to them as 
to us.” 
Misses LizpetH B. HucHes, HELEN M. Goon, 
Moulmein, Burma. 


The hope of the women and girls of the Orient— 
and of the men and boys as well—is centred in these 
picked girls who are able to obtain a Christian educa- 
tion in our mission schools. The more schools we are 
able to maintain, well-equipped and of high standard, 
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with adequate, efficient faculty, meeting the demands 
of the Orient for good secular education and exerting 
a strongly pronounced Christian influence, the better 
chance does the Orient stand for Christian homes 
blessed with intelligent mothers, for a Christian 
civilization that shall elevate the nations and bring 
the*world nearer,to;God. 


“HOW BEAUTIFUL IS THIS GARDEN, WHERE THE FLOWERS 
OF THE EARTH VIE WITH THE STARS OF HEAVEN.” 


Trellises for Climbing Plants 
OF Oriental Gardens are, in many places, 


made attractive by trellises which are erected 

for the plants that need special support to 
enable them to reach a more iat ct development 
in blossom and in fruit. Some of these trellises are 
small and rather frail, others have been built more 
securely this last year while for others plans are now 
being made to increase their strength and usefulness. 
These trellises are found in the gardens as follows: 


Kindergarten Training Schools:— 
Hangchow, China, 

Tokyo, Japan. 

Bible Training Schools:— 
Insein and Rangoon, Burma, 
Vinukonda, India, 

Swatow, China, 
Osaka, Japan, 
Jaro, Philippine Islands. 


Woman's Schools :— 
Ningpo, Shaohsing, Kaying, Kiating and Suifu, 
China, and Kimpese, Africa. 


The kindergarten training school in Hangchow 
is the newest of all the trellises. The demand in China 
for trained kindergarten teachers is only beginning 
to be heard, but it will increase in volume and in 
insistence within the next few years. If the kinder- 
gartens of China are to be under Christian influence, 
young-women must be trained without delay for this 
line of work. Miss Rawlings in Hangchow is making 
a beginning but will need buildings, and equipment 
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to make her efforts effective. In the gardens of East 
China there is a big opportunity to build a strong 
trellis if the materials are only supplied. 


WISTARIA TRELLIS IN JAPAN 


In Tokyo the trellis is older and stronger. “The 
kindergarten training school at Hara Machi has 
passed another quiet and busy year. Altogether 
twenty-eight girls have been under our instruction 
for a longer or a shorter period during the year. 
Last March we graduated five splendid teachers, 
each one showing some special talent for the work. 
One has been teaching in our Tsukiji kindergarten 
and we hear only good reports from the four who have 
gone to other places. Also about the same time we 
sent out to other places two of the graduates of the 
Class of 1913 who have been teaching in our kinder- 
gartens for two years. The missionary who is using 
them says she will never use graduates from any 
school but ours. The senior girls are taking up the 
evangelistic work with great interest and enthusiasm. 
Recently some of them determined that they did 
not want to leave a single house, when visiting, with- 
out having said at least one word for Christ. 

“Among the entering junior class girls this year 
there were two Chinese girls but one had to give up. 
The other is doing splendid work for she knows 
Japanese well. We hope she will be able to take the 
full course and go back to China to help her people. 
She is not yet a baptized Christian, but I am sure 
she believes. One other non-Christian girl entered the 
school this year. She studied hard and faithfully 
for three months, when she had to return to her home 
on account of the illness of her father. She did not 
confess Christ before leaving here, but I am sure 
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she accepted Him in her heart and will be given 
grace to witness for Him in her non-Christian home.” 
Miss Harriet L. Dirurince, 
Tokyo, Fapan. 


ROSE TRELLIS IN RANGOON 


“The Karen Woman’s Bible School was started 
at the earnest expressed wish of some of the promi- 
nent leaders among the Karens, Pwos and Sgaws, 
that there should be an institution where their young 
women might receive training for Christian work 
similar to that of the theological seminary for their 
young men. 

“T was asked to take charge of the school and this 
‘hit my heart with deep joy’ as being in accordance 
with my own desires. The school was opened on the 
seventeenth of May, 1897. Twenty-two young 
women were enrolled and oh! how I do love it. 
During these years four hundred and ninety-nine 
have been enrolled and two hundred and sixty-three 
have been graduated. For seventeen years I was 
given strength to do what I felt the dear Father had 
granted me the privilege of doing for Him, without 
losing a day from sickness. 

“Then came the time a year ago last June when I 
seemed to hear the voice, ‘Be still and know that I 
am God.’ Since then I have had my ups and downs, 
but for the greater part of the time I have been able 
to do work for the people though grieved to be 
obliged to abstain from much that I would fain be 
doing for the young women. God in His merciful 
providence provided one who also loves the work 
and can do what I cannot. 

“Miss L. E. Tschirch came a year ago last July 
and is now appointed to this work, for which I am 
truly grateful to the W. A. B. F. M.S.” 

Mrs. Mary M. Rose, 


Rangoon, Burma. 
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BIBLE SCHOOL AT INSEIN 


“Our new dormitory, the gift of Miss Mary E. 
Chapman, shall be mentioned first. The brick feet 
for the posts are finished, the tiles for the roof are 
on hand and the materials for the wooden part of the 
building will soon arrive. It is being built by Ah Pan, 
brother of Ah Sou who visited America in 1902. It 
will be ready by the time school opens and will be 
greatly appreciated by all. 

“We enrolled twenty-seven pupils in May, but in 
the course of the rains five proved in some way not to 
be up to the standard, either mentally, or physically, 
or morally. Eight young women completed their 
three years’ course and have just graduated, the 
Burman, Shan, Chin and Karen races being equally 
represented in the class. A Burman and a Karen, 
who did vacation work for Mr. Rogers last year, 
returned to Toungoo for permanent work under him. 
A Chin is reopening a village school in the Prome 
district where the Christians agree to feed her, the 
missionary, Miss Ayers, giving a small sum monthly 
for other expenses. A Shan, one of Mrs. Mix’s 
orphans, has gone to Tounggyi to do similar work 
under Dr. Henderson. The other Shan returns to 
Namkham, where with a last year’s graduate she 
will be of use in the same way. The Chin from Sando- 
way has returned there with Mr. and Mrs. Spring, 
to be in their home and help in a variety of ways. 
The other Burman goes to Bassein to be associated 
with the faithful Bible woman there (a graduate 
of 1900), her support being supplied by the women 
of the Bassein Burman Church. 

“Just after Christmas, Miss Ranney set the girls 
to writing letters, urging them to really express 
themselves, as their letters to us from their homes 
are often made up of an invocation at the beginning, 
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a blessing at the end and the assurance of being well 
and having nothing to say in the middle! The one 
going to Bassein wrote in Burmese this ‘Pollyanna’ 
sort of letter:” 


Dear Mamas: 

Through God’s mercy and your prayers and love we have 
been well and studied the Bible through the year. Because of 
your presents of paper and envelopes, and the big sister’s five rupees 
for our Christmas dinner, and Ma Thwai’s five rupees for our New 
Year’s feast, we are happy and very much obliged. We are glad 
you had a praise meeting at Christmas time. I am glad I am 
going on a preaching trip with Daw U on New Year’s day. I am 
glad I have been well all the year and am now about to graduate. 
Glad we could recite Scripture at the Christmas Festival, and that 
the Mamas gave a half holiday and I could help do up the oranges 
and sweets for the children. Glad we are all so happy together. 
Glad we are studying the Harmony of the Gospels. Glad we could 
go Christmas night and sing hymns to Daw Shu, who is sick. 
Glad that this year there are two of each race in our class. Glad 
I got a present of a skirt from home. Sorry that we, the graduating 
class, cannot live in the new dormitory, but glad for the rest of 
the girls who can next year. I do not want to leave school yet 
and am sorry to part with those I have been happy with. I am 
sorry this is the last letter I shall write you in school, but I will 
write to you afterwards. With very much love to both the Mamas, 

Ma Tay. 


Miss Harriet Puinney, Miss Rutu Ranney, 
Insein, Burma. 


WITH MISS MORAN IN VINUKONDA 


“Our work in the Bible school is a good example of 
intensive work. Our aim in this training school is first 
to help the young women who come to us to have 
strong Christian characters, and second, to so teach 
them the Word of God that they will appropriate 
its truths for their own lives and be able to use the 
Bible effectively for the salvation of other women. 

“When we opened the Bible school in Vinukonda 
last January, 1915, we had nineteen young women 
enrolled as students and two Bible women who at- 
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tended the school in the mornings. Among these 
nineteen students nine mission stations were repre- 
sented. Nearly all of these students were second or 
third-generation Christians and there was one 
Brahman convert among them. Four of these women 
were widows and all of the others were unmarried 
girls. Of these nineteen students, twelve were in the 
senior class and seven in the junior class. On April 
29, when we graduated our first class, we had an 
interesting programme of songs, recitations, essays, 
etc., given by the graduates. All of them had written 
“commencement essays’, and the three students who 
had received the highest averages for the two years’ 
course were allowed to recite their essays on Com- 
mencement day. The subjects of the three essays 
were: (1). ‘Law and Grace Compared.’ (2). “The 
Sermon on the Mount and the Epistle of James.’ 
(3). ‘The Highpriesthood of Christ in Hebrews.’ 
All of the graduates except three had studied through 
the seventh standard in our mission schools. Since 
finishing their training these students have all been 
employed by our missionaries for Bible and zenana 
work, and still other missionaries have asked me to 
send them trained workers. 

“Tn July, 1915, we opened the Bible training school 
for its third year of work. From July to Poste 
1916, I have on my roll book the names of twenty- 
one students who have come to us from fourteen 
mission stations. Five of these are widows, and all 
the others are unmarried girls except one who has a 
husband. One of these is a Shudra convert and nearly 
all of the others are of Christian parentage. 

“We have several new features this year in con- 
nection with our regular curriculum in the Bible 
school. (1). We have ‘drill’ now in the afternoons 
after school is out, in a cleared court in the com- 
»pound. On Saturday afternoons the students with a 
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leader, play games out in the same place for an hour 
or more. (2). We have increased our Bible school 
library and the students are encouraged to read the 
good biographies, books on health, the current 
Telugu magazines, etc., now available for them. 
(3). We are trying to emphasize the importance of 
doing manual work along with the intellectual, and 
the advisability of having the students earn, as far 
as possible, their clothes, books, and incidentals. 


GARDEN PLOT 
DESIGN NO. 3 


Approximate division of appropriations for different objects. 
One square, $1,000. 


To meet these two needs we have an arrangement of 
giving every student work to do in the compound. 
It is a very large one, and was in a bad state of neglect 
when we came here, so fortunately it furnishes an 
almost inexhaustible supply of work. All students 
are required to work a certain amount of time every 
week in the compound, removing weeds, stones, 
leaves, sweeping the paths, etc. Now it looks very 
clean and orderly! During the Christmas vacation ® 
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when Mr. Dussman could not get any coolies for 
work in his field, all of our students volunteered to 
go and reap his field for him. He was pleased with 
the spirit which they showed and with their work, 
and gave them a generous gift in money with which 
they provided themselves with a New Year’s feast! 
(4). We are teaching our students how to pray in 
faith and to take personal responsibility in the 
winning of souls. Every Friday morning at the time 
of our opening exercises, instead of having the 
students expound an assigned subject, as they do 
on the other mornings, we have a prayer hour. The 
students voluntarily read aloud verses on prayer, 
offer praise for blessings received, and make requests 
for prayer. Our former students, too, send us re- 
quests for this prayer hour. This year all of our 
students are members of the ‘One by One’ band, and 
each one brings her own little “Throne of Grace’ book 
to the prayer hour. 

“To help me in the Bible school I have one faith- 
ful and efficient teacher who was one of last year’s 
graduates and whom I have trained to be my assist- 
ant. Through the kindness of Mr. Dussman his head- 
master in the station school comes to us one hour a 
week to teach the course in Comparative Religions. 
I have no matron. My work in the school is that of 
matron, teacher, manager and disciplinarian. I teach 
four and five hours a day in Telugu and oversee the 
outside evangelistic work. Besides this there is always 
correspondence in regard to the students, accounts, 
etc. This past year I have received many letters, and 
presents, too, from Baptist women at home who are 
showing much interest in our Bible training school. 
Their interest is an inspiration.” 

Miss Marcarita Moran, 


Vinukonda, S. India. 
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A TINY TRELLIS NEAR SWATOW 


“A few more days of visiting in and about Ung- 
kung and we’started for Ko Tng, High Hall, going 
up the river by boat. This is a rich and proud little 
place. There for two weeks we had a class for the 
women. It rained most of the time and we were very 
glad of it, for in this part of the country the women 
work in the fields and in rainy weather there was 
time to study. 

“In Ko Tng lives an old man who years ago meant 
to be a Christian, but his father made his life 
miserable. The threatenings of the father had been 
so effective that he had never been to church since; 
but his Christian books were safely put away and 
he had not forgotton what he had begun to believe. 
Now when he heard that there was to be a class of 
women and girls in the village, he said to his daugh- 
ters, ‘You must go and study.’ So there they were, 
bright and early. He came, too, and spent half a day 
talking to the teacher-preacher. He came again on 
prayer-meeting days and on Sundays. The daughters 
studied with all their hearts and as the older one 
studied about our sins she became much concerned. 
One day when we had gone to see them she said, 
‘I must do what is right after this, but what am I 
to do about the potatoes that I have taken out of the 
fields to eat as I have gone through them?’ “Pay 
them back,’ I answered. 

“ “But I can’t,’ she replied, ‘I don’t know whose 
they were.’ 

“Well then, pray God to forgive you and don’t 
do it any more.’ One day as I walked back from a 
nearby village she said, ‘We’re going to be Chris- 
tians, my friend and I, we’re going to go to church 
always and we will serve God.’ 

“What about when you are married?’ I said, 
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for that is when it is hard to be faithful when a 
Christian girl is married into a heathen family. 
“We must serve Him still,’ they said.” 


THE STRONG TRELLIS IN SWATOW 


“We have had more in the Bible school this year 
than ever before, sixty-seven. We had five graduates 
in June: two are teaching, one in the new girls’ 
school in Chaoyang and one in the girls’ school here 
(both day schools); one is Bible woman for the 
medical work in Chaoyang; one is in the normal 
school for primary teachers in Canton, under the 
Southern Board, and one has begun the work of 
holding short classes for women in the chapel. 
Wonderful work is done in that way, for so heathen 
women learn the Gospel and forsake their old wor- 
ship. We expect seven to graduate this year. Besides 
their school work, those of the upper classes have 
done visiting in homes, or very acceptable work in 
our graded Sunday schools.” 

Miss Epirn G. TRAver, 

Swatow, China. 


A GLIMPSE OF A TRELLIS IN JARO 


“We have now young women in the training school 
from every district on our Baptist field, and our 
Presbyterian brothers have long since recognized 
the value of the training school and are sending 
young women to us to be trained. 

“There is another gratifying fact that the training 
school is now beginning to draw on the material 
from our secondary schools. We have had two young 
women from our home school in Capiz this year, 
and Miss Suman has informed me that there will be 
more next year. 

_ “We have five grades in the English a 
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beginning with grade two and going through grade 
six, with an enrollment as follows: second grade, 
nineteen; third grade, fourteen; fourth grade, eight; 
fifth grade, twelve; sixth grade, three. Beside these 
there are two who are not taking grade work with us.” 
Miss Anna V. JoHNson, 
wor) Pod. 


The schools for women are of inestimable value 
and form not only a central gathering place for 
women in mother’s meetings, Bible classes, sewing 
and cooking classes, etc., but also afford a home to 
which women from surrounding villages and towns 
may come for two or three months at a time for the 
quiet and continuous study of the Bible. In addition 
there are often classes in hygiene, care of babies, 
theology and other subjects, determined by the 
mentality of the women and the progress which they 
are able to make. 

The woman’s school in Ningpo has recently 
suffered a serious loss in the death of its beloved 
leader, Miss Martha C. Covert. The school has been 
left in good condition and whoever takes up the work 
so suddenly laid down by Miss Covert, will find that 
the foundations have been carefully and firmly laid. 


THE BROOKS FLEET PYLE BIBLE 
SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


“Through the generosity of Mrs. Stephen D. Pyle 
of Brooklyn, New York, our poor little insufficient 
quarters have given way to a fine compound with 
every necessary convenience and plenty of room for 
good school work. Before long the former seminary 
building, which has been purchased from the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society for the new 
school, will be enlarged, giving us a second story for 
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dormitory and other rooms. This will be called the 
‘Brooks Fleet Pyle Bible School for Women’ and we 
believe will be an ever-increasing benefit to this 
community and a credit to the donor. We consider 
these classes the most productive part of our evan- 
gelistic work. 

“During our fall session we had nineteen women 
and twelve children. The latter were a help and a 
delight rather than a hindrance as we feared they 
might be. We not only taught the women how to read 
and study the Bible, but we taught the advanced 
class how to teach the children. The women were as 
delighted with the kindergarten songs as were the 
little ones.” Miss Marie A. Dow tine, 

Shaohsing, China. 


During this last year both Miss Campbell of 
Kaying and Miss Bassett of Suifu have had new 
buildings for the woman’s schools. Miss Bassett’s 
is very small—only five rooms as yet—and very 
inexpensive. The school, however, is only two years 
old and the building will for the present, with the 
addition of two rooms, meet her needs. 


“The big event in the women’s work at Kaying 
has been the building which is nearly completed. 
We hope to have the dedication service the first 
week in March, or soon thereafter. The building has 
three stories; one given up to dormitories, one to 
assembly and classrooms, and the basement to 
dining-room, storeroom, etc. There is to be an out- 
side kitchen. The deal is just closing for another 
narrow tract of land between the compound and the 
school, which links the two and gives a fair-sized 
playground. 

“We had thirty pupils this last year, about half 
of them boarding pupils. Seven are widows preparing 
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for Christian work. Three were baptized this year 
and the eight who have not been baptized say they 
believe, but have not yet been able to overcome 
opposition in their homes. We now have a class of 
seven doing grammar grade work. 

“One of the most interesting women inquirers at 
Kaying is a little woman who attends services week 
days and Sundays faithfully. Her husband is in jail 
on account of some boundary question and he first 
heard the Gospel when my father was preaching to 
the prisoners sometime during the spring or summer. 
He sent word to his wife to learn more of this new 
teaching and to get him a book about it. I told her 
that he was going to the services when he was re- 
leased.” Miss LoutsE CAMPBELL, 


Kaying, S. China. 


WOMAN’S SCHOO L, KIATING 


“The work in connection with our Kiating 
woman’s school has been a continual delight. It has 
been the best year, and the last term was the best 
term so far, in nearly every respect. The spirit of 
prayer, love, order and harmony prevailing among 
the pupils of all ages, their earnestness in study, and 
the marked improvement noticeable in many of them, 
were causes for daily thanksgiving. A little nucleus 
of Christian women workers is already being de- 
veloped in the school, and others who entered as 
raw heathen are being transformed day by day as 
the Gospel light enters their darkened souls. So we 
are convinced it is well worth while to have such a 
school as an evangelistic agency, as well as for the 
training of Christians.” Pansy C. Mason, 

Kiating, W. China, 
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THE BEAUTIFUL NEW TRELLIS AT SUIFU 
“Last spring our woman’s school was held in two 


old rooms back of the old church building. We had 
between twelve and fourteen pupils each day and the 
interest was good. About twenty enrolled but some 
lived too far to continue as day pupils. Two of the 
women are wives of church members and two others 
are church members’ daughters. The others had not 
been under Christian influence before. Twelve of the 
women have children and some of these came to 
kindergarten each morning with ‘mother.’ Our rooms 
were in the same yard with the children’s school. 

“We had been looking and looking for a place to 
rent for our school, as the quarters back of the church 
were not satisfactory and would not do for a boarding 
school. We had almost given up hope when a piece 
of garden property up beyond the girls’ school was 
offered us. Being in a quiet part of the city, near our 
home and having good neighbors, we leased the plot 
for ten years. But we had no building and simply our 
rent money. The property for our own foreign resi- 
dence was then being cleared and I paid for the re- 
moval of three rooms, good-sized, from a Chinese 
building on our residence property. This gave us a 
beginning and we moved into them for our day- 
school, just as the old church was being torn down. 
We have since added a main schoolroom, a classroom 
(also used as dining-room), a kitchen and bathroom 
to our three bedrooms; built a covered gate and 
laid out cement walks. We also built a high mud wall 
around three sides of the property. 

“One encouraging factor of this term’s work is the 
entrance of our first boarders. We have five women 
pupils boarding with us now beside the teacher and 
matron, Mrs. Liu. Beside these we had seven day 
pupils off and on. One of the day pupils and one of 
the boarders came into the church this on ft 


GARDENING EXPERT 
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“Three of the boarders are still in their teens and 
have been married within the last year and a half. 
They are three problems in themselves, young as 
school girls, yet wanting the privileges of married 
women. It is our custom for city women to return 
home Friday evening to stay over Sunday. Two of 
the women like to take the longest road home and 
see all they can on the way. When this road began 
to include the theatre, the devoted (?) husbands 
sent word to us not to let the young wives leave 
school premises until a proper escort had arrived 
for them. Two of them are especially bright in 
arithmetic, quite unusual for any Chinese. 

“Our regular Friday afternoon Bible class con- 
tinues and three of the school women take turns 
helping to teach. This class includes some church 
members, inquirers and women from the hospital 
ward. Between twenty and thirty attend and we 
make four divisions for study period. The second 
month this fall we tried an innovation the last Friday 
of the month. Invitation slips were written and given 
to Miss Page’s day pupils, inviting their mothers 
and aunts to drink tea with us at the woman’s school. 
Other invitations, printed on our little duplicator, 
were distributed in various homes, and Mrs. Yin 
personally invited the women in all the large houses 
along our street. At the first meeting there were sixty- 
odd women, orderly and well-dressed, who entered 
into the simple games and listened well to the story 
of Moses. We emphasized the mother-love and her 
trust in God which so influenced his after life. 
Last month we had eighty or more women and gave 
them a travel talk with blackboard and other illus- 
trations. Mrs. Liu also talked on some of the practical 
ways in which a mother can help her child in the 
home. After playing bean-bag i in the front yard, we 
distributed little packages of ‘dien-shin’ and a picture 
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postcard with the first verse of Psalm twenty-four. 
These meetings have brought out many of the better 
class women and have set them to thinking about 
our school. We feel it is a good advertisement and 
at the same time gives the women a pleasant and 
instructive afternoon. We pray for and expect much 
from getting into personal touch with these women. 
Many of them are now coming to church services.” 
Beutau E. Bassett, 
Suifu, China. 


Two hundred and fifty dollars will pay for two 
additional rooms. 


AN AFRICAN TRELLIS AND A 
GARDENER’S DREAM 


“Last night happened to be one of my sleepless, 
wide-awake ones and I fell to dreaming day dreams 
and seeing visions. This morning I put the loveliest 
one down on “a scrap of paper,’ and am sending it to 
you with a hope that you, too, may catch this par- 
ticular vision. 

“Kimpese is the biggest, most worth-while and 
most promising work in the Lower Congo, if indeed, 
not in all Congo. Since coming here I have had quite 
as large a general dispensary practice as at Banza 
Manteke beside caring for the student body. I have 
had the use of one end of a corrugated-iron goods 
shed, eight by twelve feet. By putting on a grass 
thatch and grass sun-shields on two sides I jhave 
managed to work in it a good many hours a day, often 
needing to keep a helmet on. It is utterly inadequate 
and there is no use in talking about a better dispensary 
building—unless my dream of last night appeals to 
you, which was all about a small hospital of four 
rooms; dispensary, office and consulting, surgery 
and maternity rooms. 
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“Let me tell you a little about it. The drug and 
dispensary room would take the place of the iron 
shed and work in it would be comfortable and cool. 
At present I have no consulting room, no place for 
making examinations, except my own house, which 
I always use under protest for such work. All my 
microscopic work I must also do now here in the 
sitting-room. With that little office, consulting room 
with plenty of space for a microscopic corner, I 
could gather clinical classes about me. Such demon- 
strations now I hold on the veranda, or out-of-doors, 
or any old place. There I could keep my anatomical 
charts, etc., used in classes both with men and 
women students and have them there for practical 
demonstrations, etc. Oh, that room would be the 
joy and comfort of my daily existence! ! 

““As you know, all students entering the institution 
must bring their wives and children. I came here 
especially for work with these women and beside 
sharing largely in their religious training, spend a 
good many hours a week teaching them about their 
bodies and the functions thereof. I give them practi- 
cal demonstrations of the care of midwifery cases, 
the care of the new born, the care of children, simple 
sick nursing, first aid, etc., etc. These women will 
be the first women in the towns to which they go as 

reacher’s and teacher’s wives and with this new 
insight into the vital matters of the physical life 
may become centres of real power and goodness. 
Last year eight student wives had babies born here. 
I had classes of women at all the confinements and 
instructed them in the care of the lying-in period. 
Now this must be done in the family room which 
each student has. With a lying-in room in a new 
dispensary building with its two or possibly three 
beds and a baby’s cot or two this work could be done 
with much less fag and much greater ease by your 
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Congo doctor who isn’t growing younger as the 
years roll by. The bathroom would really be an un- 
dreamed of luxury, but it would be such a comfort 
and such a splendid accompaniment to the little 
lying-in room, and would serve as operating room 
as well. This building would be in harmony with the 
other buildings, as it is intended for the use of the 
women and children attending school here and would 
be an integral part of the whole plant. I should want 
it thoroughly furnished and equipped with all 
necessary sanitary and surgical essentials, including 
a good operating table, sterilizer, etc., etc. The 
building would probably be steel-framed, bricked- 
in, and then cemented outside and hard-finished 
inside, and for buildings and furnishings together 
with some necessary surgical instruments, my dream 
would cost three thousand dollars. Is it an impossible 
one? 

“Kimpese is very beautiful now. We have had 
almost daily rains for months and the various shades 
of green are lovely. I wish you could come and spend 
the week-end with me in my little brick house ‘by 
the side of the road.’ On three sides of it are beauti- 
ful rolling lawns bordered with yards and yards of 
full-blown scarlet and yellow cannas with Dutch 
red lilies like little sisters at their feet. The main 
paths leading down to the house are semi-circular 
and are bordered with roses which bloom most of 
the year, but at this season are at their best. I have 
a dear little three-room brick cottage which was built 
for a visitors’ house. This summer a buttress was 
needed at one corner and I had it made in semblance 
of a chimney and have the cunningest little brick 
corner fireplace in my living room. Just now it is 
running over with a tumbly mass of maidenhair 
fern, but later in the cool, damp season, evenin 
and morning fires will add much to the se 
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sanitation of the house as it will dry the damp atmos- 
phere. This little house, like the little dispensary- 
surgery-maternity hospital of my dream, is just my 
size. I wonder if dreams come true, I do, I do. Dream- 
ing them is the elixir of life, anyway, and I hope I 
will never get beyond the delicious dreamy stage of 
life, the purple haze of which makes glorious its hard 
hillsides we must be climbing.” 
Dr. CATHERINE MaBie, 
Kimpese, Africa. 


Many gardeners, like Dr. Mabie, dream dreams 
and long for them to come true—of trellises that 
might be built, at very little expense, over which 
roses and morning glories might grow. Some dreams 
do come true—Miss Dowling’s did, this last year, 
when the Brooks Fleet Pyle Bible School was given, 
also those of Misses Ranney and Phinney when the 
dormitory materialized, and of Miss Bassett and 
Miss Campbell with the new women’s buildings. 
Dr. Mabie’s dream is coming true this year. Other 
gardeners are still dreaming with only the rosy hope 
of an indomitable faith to help them to see these 
visions. May they, however, be kept by the power 
of God to go on planning and dreaming until enough 
trellises are built to take care of all the plants that 
are able to climb. 


“nor Gop! IN GARDENS! WHEN THE EVE Is CooL! 
NAY, BUT I HAVE A sIGN! : 
’TIS VERY SURE GOD WALKS IN MINE.” 


SERRE REE RES EEE 
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Directions for a Perennial 
Missinuary Garden 


his garden of Missions is so like a 
garden of flowers that one wses 
naturally the same terms, folloms the 
BUN processes and rejnices mith a 

kindred joy over the beautiful blossoming. 
Let us make ours a garden of perennials. 
ql Our delights in dear familiar fares in the 
san places year after year, while annuals must 
he planted afresh each season. Preparation 
of the ground is a requisite, and, if thorough, 
means a lifetime of gromth. The Master of 
the Garden must help here to dig deep and 
get out the old virions roots. Our omn work 
is superficial. (| Be sure to choose a sunny 
exposure. Ton much shade makes a dull 
garden. The soil may be poor, hut it ran be 
siuertened and enriched by grace and rulti- 
vation. Wou can get help here from the great 
garden books, beginning with the classic on 
Eden and running through arrounts of mis- 
sionary experience. Now select your plants, 
a varirty, suert, hardy, old-fashioned kinds. 
Golu one color brings out another, and how 
the colorless ones add ta fragraurce and effect! 
@. GLonk out for pests; the ext worm of rrifi- 
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riam, the blight of neglect, the mildew of self- 
ishuess, the little, horrid creeping things that 
destroy. @ The miracle of the missionary 
garien is that the loveliest flomers are not the 
Dear siuret graces that bloom in our omn 
hearts, as we work in the Garten of the Lord, 
though these are precious in Fis sight. Che 
finest products of missionary gardens are in 
the East, toward the sun rising. Brom the 
roots of your garden in some quirt village, 
mill spring wonderful masses of cherry 
blossoms and wistaria in Japan, beds of 
fragrant lilies in China, golien-hearted tea 
roses in Burma, delicate, fragrant jasamine in 
Sudia, with rows on rows of darling blark 
pansies in Africa, and we may trare all the 
color and sweetness brightening dark lands 
hack to these little gardens of ours; often 
negleried, neuer brought to full rultibation, 
never appreciated, until fue ratch the far-nif 
glory. @ Beloved, let us plant and cherish 
ruery little garden of missionary interest, ruen 
though it means toil in the heat of the day. 
When evening falls we shall malk with the 
Lord in the rool of His garden and rejoice 
with Gim in the quict beauty and far-reaching 
fragrance of the desert redeemed. 


Lucy W. Peabody 
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Patches of Herbs 


“WHY SHOULD MAN DIE? SO DOTH THE SENTENCE SAY, 
WHEN SAGE GROWS IN HIS GARDEN DAY BY DAY?” 


ND why should women and children in China 
and India die, when in our Oriental Gardens 
may be planted for healing and for comfort, 

the pennyroyal and the balsam, the hyssop and the 
rue? The herd plot was always considered an essen- 
tial part of mediaeval gardens and in the simple life 
of long ago many a wound was healed and a suffering 
stranger relieved by the salves and potions that were 
compounded. 

The Oriental Gardens are not mediaeval, but they 
are set in the midst of ignorance and superstition, 
of untold pain and agony. The herb plots are just as 
necessary, therefore, as in the Middle Ages, only 
they should be larger and more numerous that they 
may offer greater help to the millions who suffer 
physical pain. 

In our Oriental Gardens patches of herbs are 
found in Burma, Assam, India, China, Philippine 
Islands and Africa. In Assam and the Philippine 
Islands the plots are very small—only one trained 
nurse at Tura and at Capiz. In Africa, conditions 
are little better, one woman doctor at Kimpese, 
but more herb plots are being planned for this dark 
country. Within ten years it is hoped that there will 
be four simple but well-constructed and adequately 
equipped hospitals at the strategic centres of Banza 
Manteke, Ikoko, Vanga and Sona Bata. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of erecting and equipping one 
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of these hospitals will be five thousand dollars, to 
which must be added the salaries of doctors and 
nurses, the yearly running expenses and additional 
mission houses. As the A. B. F. M.S. is to bear fully 
one-half of all of the expenses, the initial total ex- 
pense to the Woman’s Society is estimated at eighteen 
thousand dollars. The hospitals will be erected one 
at a time, the first one probably being built at Ikoko. 
The hope is that through the efforts of our American- 
trained nurses, African young women trained in the 
women’s wards of the hospitals may be fitted to go 
out into the villages and by their example and their 
service teach simple lessons in hygiene and in the 
care of children and of the sick. 


NO DOCTOR AND NO NURSE 


“One of our native Christian women of Lukunga, 
Mary by name, travelled on foot twenty miles to be 
present at our quarterly meeting. She carried a child 
of eighteen months on her hips, a basket containing 
twenty or twenty-five pounds of native bread on her 
back, and a jar of water on her head for the child. 
She was bright and happy in the services Friday 
and Saturday. On the Sabbath, just before the 
communion service, she was taken ill with pneu- 
monia. On the third day she seemed to be recovering, 
but she caught another cold because her friends, 
hoping to cure her, poured cold water over her 
fevered body. A few hours before her death, when 
I entered the house, she said to me, ‘Tata bika tu 
sambila’ (Father, let us pray). There was a bed in 
the house, made out of provision cases, but she pre- 
ferred to lie on mother earth with only a thin native 
mat under her. She prayed for her husband, children, 
and the people of her village, and looking upwards 
she said, ‘Lord Jesus, if it be Thy will that I should 
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get better, I shall be glad, but if it is Thy will that 

I die, then I shall rejoice because I shall be with 

Thee.’ Thus she passed away.” THomas Hitt, 
Lukunga, Congo. 


ELLEN MITCHELL MEMORIAL 
MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


In our Oriental Gardens in Burma there has been 
no herb plot, but now a beautiful one is being laid 
out in Moulmein and within the next two years will 
yield comfort and healing to many women and 
children. Rev. A. C. Darrow, of Moulmein writes as 
follows: 

“Almost fifteen years ago my attention was called 
to the great need in Burma for trained nurses and to 
the plan of Dr. Ellen Mitchell to establish in Moul- 
mein a maternity hospital and training school for 
nurses. I resolved then, if God led the way and I 
found conditions as they had been represented, that 
I would do all in my power to meet this need. My 
life among the people in Burma has confirmed the 
reality of these conditions; of suffering that cannot 
be told, of crippling, of blood poison, of the untimely 
death of mothers, of unnecessary deformity of 
children, of blindness, and the highest rate of infant 
mortality. 

“Seven years ago I decided upon the property 
which I believed was best adapted to this work, and 
one afternoon I trespassed on my neighbor’s com- 
pound and kneeling in prayer I took it in faith for 
this medical work. Not long afterward Mr. Carre, 
a captain of a British India steamer, took breakfast 
with us, and I called his attention to this propert 
and to our need and asked him for an initial gift 
for this work. A day or two later I received a check 
from the office of the steamship company for five 
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hundred rupees, about one hundred and sixty-six 
dollars. I laid this matter before the little body of 
Talain Christians, who were raising a thank offering 
of ten thousand rupees for their work. Five years 
passed. About six months before the Judson Cen- 
tennial, my attention was called to the fact that the 
property had been foreclosed and was to be sold at 
public auction. God sent a Moulmein rain, and I 
sent an agent, the only bidder, who bought the 
property for a song. The business men said it was a 
gift; seven acres, one of the most beautiful com- 
pounds in Moulmein and the East, with a fine old 
teak residence. The Talain Christians purchased the 
property with their “Thank Offering Fund,’ and 
presented it to the society for work among Talain 
women and the women of Burma. 

“The building, so providentially acquired, is on a 
commanding site, the finest in Moulmein. On the 
side hill below ‘Mt. Hope,’ as the building is called, 
is a natural amphitheatre, which with little expense 
can be fitted up to accommodate an audience of 
hundreds to listen to out-of-door preaching or to see 
stereopticon pictures of sacred scenes and events. 

“To complete the plant, six wards on the ground 
floor of the main building must be built and an ex- 
tension made to provide a lecture room and chapel, 
and operating rooms and dispensary. The cost of 
completing the main building consisting of eighteen 
large rooms, the first story being built of brick and 
stone, the second of teak, is estimated at five thous- 
and dollars. In addition to this, furniture for ten 
wards, for the lecture room and nurses’ home must 
be provided and the equipment and apparatus for 
the operating room and dispensary. The total ex- 
pense is estimated at ten thousand dollars.” 

It has been possible to assure Mr. Darrow that this 
amount of money would be available only because 
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of the recent bequest of Mrs. Rockefeller, which will 
be used to supplement the contributions which many 
of our women will desire to make. Thus, through the 
generous gift of a noble Christian woman, is another 
herb plot possible in our Oriental Gardens, which, 
in recognition of the faithful services of our first 
medical missionary, will be called ‘The Ellen Mitchell 
Memorial Maternity Hospital.’”’ 

Mr. Darrow, in another letter, states the purpose 
of this institution which is “‘not only to relieve suffer- 
ing and to proclaim in loving deeds and words the 
good news of the Master, but its major object is to 
train a body of Christian girls who will take the 
blessing of a loving heart, a trained mind, a skilled 
hand to every hamlet in the land. There are scores 
of Christian girls in our station schools who will 
make excellent nurses. It is for us to establish an 
institution that will give our school girls the further 
technical training that they require. The school will 
be open to all races, but instruction will be given in 
English and Burmese. A close supervision will be 
kept of the girls who have been trained, and as many 
as possible will be placed in villages under the care 
of some Christian family.” 

Ma H’ Lu Yiu, a Talain young woman who has 
been a teacher in Morton Lane, became so greatly 
interested in this work, that she came to America 
when Mr. Darrow and his family returned on fur- 
lough. For two years she has been in the Training 
School for Nurses of the Missouri Baptist Sanitarium 
in St. Louis, and expects to return to Moulmein in 
1917. While there she has won the friendship of 
Miss Maxville also in training, who has become 
deeply interested in the plans for this hospital and 
who has now been accepted as our missionary and 
expects to sail for Burma in the autumn of 1916, 
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that she may have a year of language study before 
the opening of the hospital. 


CHINESE HERB GARDENS 


In the Oriental Gardens in China there have been 
for years three patches of herbs all our own at 
Hanyang, Kityang and Swatow, and in those at 
Huchow, Kinhwa, Ningpo and Shaohsing we have 
-had a share in that a trained nurse has been privil- 
edged to work in each. 


PICKFORD MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


At Kinhwa, where the Pickford Memorial Hospi- 
tal is located with Dr. MacKenzie in charge, within 
the last year a separate woman’s ward has been 
erected, which increases both our work and our 
opportunities. Dr. MacKenzie writes as follows: 

“One great addition to the effectiveness of our 
work has come this last six months. It was with 
considerable anxiety and misgiving that we were 
compelled to put the women into a part of the men’s 
building as we had no other place for them and they 
insisted on coming to us for help. Chinese custom 
and the danger of some scandal arising to injure our 
work forbade taking them, but we did. Again has the 
Master provided for this need as he has for the others. 
Through the loving gifts of two Children of the King, 
we have been enabled to put up a separate building 
for the women and children. It is nearly finished and 
has its own operating department, a maternity ward, 
private rooms, store rooms, nurses’ and matron’s 
rooms and dining-room and a large general ward. A 
high wall separates this part of the compound from 
the men’s, and with the gate between locked at 
night, we may go to bed ourselves feeling quite sure 
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that all will be well. It will also result in more women, 
especially those from the higher classes, coming to 
us for help. 

“One instance will show how much we needed 
just such a building. Some weeks ago in the midst of 
a busy clinic, a Chinese woman came to me in great 
distress. Her daughter-in-law, a mere girl, had 
brought a little baby into the world four days before. 
She lived in a village about fifteen Chinese miles 
from Kinhwa. As it is contrary to Chinese custom 
for a man—and they have no native women physi- 
cians in China—to attend such a case, the poor girl 
had only the assistance of a dirty old woman. The 
physical force she used to overcome the difficulties 
met with at the time, resulted in a terrible injury to 
the little mother. The woman came for some medi- 
cine for the girl to ‘eat’ so as to relieve her agony. I 
knew from what the woman told me that no medi- 
cine was needed and leaving the dispensary patients 
in care of my assistants, I mounted my bicycle and 
hurried out to the home in the country. 

“Arriving at the house I called for hot water with 
which to wash my hands, and boldly asked to see 
the sufferer, not knowing whether or not I would be 
allowed to examine her. I was not opposed, however, 
for the poor girl was suffering so she was willing for 
anything. I found her in a room so dark that I had 
to light my bicycle lamp before I could see her at all. 
She was lying on a bed of boards and was covered 
with a dirty cotton quilt. Dust and dirt and dark- 
ness; microbes by the million in and on everything, 
including the girl and her baby! I found her in a 
worse condition than I had even suspected, and 
doing what little I could to make her more com- 
fortable, I insisted they bring her the next day to 
the hospital for operation as soon as we could get 
her into condition to operate. She and her little 
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boy came the next afternoon and she has had every 
care and attention we could give anyone either at 
home or here. What a change it must have been to 
her to come into a clean, bright room with its white 
enamel bed, clean sheets and blankets and to have 
the care of a doctor and a trained nurse! She will go 
back this week to the dirt and darkness, but she 
will have had a lesson in many ways which will tell, 
and above all, she will have known of the Gospel of 
Love which has made all this possible for her. This 
land is full of just such needs and surely the Master 
knows of what you have done and in good time you 
will hear his loving voice in the ‘well done.’ ” 


A NEW PATCH OF HERBS IN WEST CHINA 


We have now ceased to cultivate the herb plot at 
Hanyang—we hope that some other gardeners may 
be able to tend it and make it grow. In November, 
1916, Dr. Bretthauer and Miss Crawford expect to 
leave Hanyang to go up the Yang tse River to Suifu 
where an entirely new herb plot will be started. 
Dr. Bretthauer writes: 

“As far as I have been able to find out there are 
only two women’s hospitals in the whole Province 
of Szechuan, which numbers sixty million people; 
one of the American Methodist Board in Chungking 
and one of the Canadian Methodist Board in 
Chengtu. Thus there is need for a great many hospi- 
tals. As regards Suifu itself, there certainly can be 
no question there. Our Baptist men’s hospital is the 
only one in Suifu and nothing is done for the women 
and children there, except for the few which our Dr. 
Tompkins can take into the one room which he has 
partitioned oft for that purpose. 

“Suifu is the fourth city in importance in Szech- 
uan. It is situated much like;Hanyang in forming a 
point between two rivers, the Yang tse and the Min. 
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The triangle is completed behind by a range of 
mountains.” 

When Dr. Bretthauer and Miss. Crawford reach 
Suifu, it will be necessary for them to find a tem- 
porary home, then buy land, plan and superintend 
the erection of the hospital and order and install the 
furnishings and medical equipment. As soon as it is 
possible they will open a dispensary, probably in 
some rented Chinese house, and gather and begin 
to train a group of Chinese young women as 
nurses. 


INDIAN GARDENS 


In India, there have been eight patches of herbs 
which the eyrcerienaa have tended. The list is as 
follows: 


Hanumaxonpa Appropriation to Dr. J. W. 


Stenger. 
MARKAPUR Dr. Katherine Gerow (at 
home). 
NALGONDA Miss Neufeldt, trained nurse. 
NELLORE Dr. Lena Benjamin (at home), 


Dr. Anna Degenring, 
Miss Annie Magilton, trained 
nurse. 
PALMUR Dr. Marion Farbar, 
Dr. Florence Weaver. 
RamapatnaM Miss Florence Rorer, trained 
nurse, 
Miss Lillian Wagner, trained 
nurse. 
SOORIAPETT Mrs. A. J. Hubert, trained nurse. 
UDAYAGIRI Mrs. M. Grant Stait, M.D. 
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HOW THE GARDEN GROWS IN 
HANUMAKONDA, INDIA 


“There have been some very interesting cases in 
the hospital. One was a little boy of twelve who had 
his leg fractured by a wall tumbling on to it. He was 
helping the masons who were building the wall. 
He was in the hospital for six weeks. He was a bright 
little fellow and we were all much interested in him. 
Our two little boys, David and Robert, used to take 
him flowers every Sunday afternoon. The little 
boy would look for them, and once when they did 
not come he sent for them. He was much interested 
in the story Of Christ, and of his own accord said he 
would never again worship idols. 

“Another interesting case was an old man, the 
head man of his village. He came in for an abdomi- 
nal operation. It turned out to be tubercular peri- 
tonitis. He was in the ward for a while, and then 
went home to die. He was truly converted and on his 
death bed told his people that he died believing in 
Jesus. 

“Last spring a woman was operated upon. She 
recovered and went out and told others about the 
hospital. Since returning from our vacation three 
other women have come into the hospital. Two have 
recovered and gone home, the third is in the hospital 
now. It was very pathetic to see the gratitude of 
those two women. They neither of them had any 
hope of recovery until they heard of the Doctor 
Sahib who made that other woman well. They were 
much interested in the story of Christ, and both said 
that they would never again worship idols, but would 
pray to the living God. They learned many of the 
Bible stories, and were very happy when Dr. Sten- 
ger sent them over to the church in the wheel chair. 
As soon as they could walk, they came over to the 
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church of their own accord. There was one point, 
however, on which we could not move them—that 
was that Dr. Stenger was also a god, otherwise he 
could not have cured them. No matter how much we 
explained to them, they stuck to it. The last words 
they said were, ‘Yes, we believe in your God. He is 
able to do all things and we are going to worship 
only Him—but the Sahib is a god, too.’ ” 
Mrs. J. W. STENGER, 
,Hanumakonda. 


At Nellore there is being erected a new home for 
the nurses. The old one was in such an unsanitary 
condition that during the rainy season it was im- 
possible for the nurses to live there and there were 
frequent cases of illness among them. A new mater- 
nity ward is also being built which will relieve the 
crowded conditions, accommodate more patients 
and ‘enable the doctor and nurses to work under less 
strain. These two buildings will cost five thousand 
dollars. 

GOOD WORDS FROM NELLORE 


“Our in-patients numbered eight hundred and 
ninety-four, the out-patients, two thousand, three 
hundred and twenty-two, and twelve thousand 
and sixty-six treatments were given. We had 
ninety-three obstetrical cases, one hundred and 
twenty-eight minor and thirty-nine major operations, 
and one hundred and fifty-six outside calls. 

“In March we had the joy of having two doctors 
on the hospital staff, but our joy was short lived 
as Dr. Benjamin was called home in August on 
account of the illness of her father, leaving the hos- 
pital once more with one doctor. 

“In December His Excellency the Governor 
visited our institution and seemed very much 
pleased with all he saw. The Surgeon-General came 
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the same month to inspect the hospital. He was 
very kind and said some very nice things about the 
cleanliness of the wards and the work done there. 
He said that the compound was too small and it 
would, therefore, be well to acquire the unsanitary 
area behind the hospital, and that this is necessary 
for sanitary reasons as well as for future extension. 
The new maternity ward is in process of erection 
and after it is completed the compound will be very' 
much crowded. 

“The Bible work has been done daily both in the 
wards and in the dispensary. Sometime ago a woman 
who was convinced of the truth of the Gospel and 
desired to become a Christian, remained with us 
to leave all and follow Him. Her relatives, on hearing 
of it, came and took her away and nothing has been 
heard of her since. Not long ago a woman was 
baptized, and her testimony was that it was in the 
hospital that her thoughts were first directed toward 
Christ. Our prayer is that many may follow her.” 


Dr. Anna DEGENRING, 
Nellore, South India. 


JUNIOR NURSES CARRY OFF HONORS 


“The regular classes have been held throughout 
the year and the practical work done in the various 
wards. Our nurses went up for the general nurses’ 
examination of the Madras Presidency. Two for the 
senior examination and two for the junior examina- 
tion. All passed, the juniors coming out first in the 
Presidency. Last year two of my senior nurses 
carried off the honors, and this year the juniors. 
Of course, we feel very happy#about it, as well as 
the nurses, who are quite elated. I have eight nurses 
in training and four graduate nurses as our assistants. 
The demand for trained nurses is greater than the 
supply. I am constantly getting letters asking if I 
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haven’t a nurse to spare for such and such a hospi- 

tal. One of my girls who graduated this year has 

gone to the mission hospital in Berhamapore (Eng- 

lish Baptist mission), the other nurse we have kept 

here.” Miss AnniE MacItton, 
Nellore, South India 


DR. FARBAR’S GARDEN PLOT 


Dispensary Patients: ... -..... .-.eee 6,055 
Tn-cases 0; srcs oh > fhe ead ak KY; 
‘Tubercular’ cases... 3.0 2. 2. sagt a 2 
Minor operations exclusive of boil and 

teeth extractions |... 2c. 12 coe 25 
Calls in homes by doctor, exclusive of 

medical calls to Indian Christians... . 156 
Wssistant s Calis .x0 G2. penis ee 80 


“Shall we spend a morning in the dispensary? A 
large number of the patients are those who have had 
a disease for months or years, and because you do 
not cure them in one or two days, they stop and 
resort to native medicine; others get a little better 
and are satisfied and stop. No small proportion stop 
because “you don’t know,” for instance, that a bath, 
even a cold cloth to the head, is strongly contrain- 
dicated in fever, or that fresh air is decidedly bad for 
cough, that bitter medicine is too disagreeable to 
take even if it cures your trouble, or that milk and 
eggs are poor diet for a patient. A fourth class is 
composed of those, mostly the ignorant, who fear 
the knife, the hypodermic and even the stethescope, 
so that they run away, often before you can get 
their fears quieted, and never come again. But three 
things have made the,work bearable and keep the 
writer happy: Bb 

“1, These are beginning days, but necessary. 
If there is to be a Christian woman’s hospital, here 
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in this needy place, they are days of educating the 
people, winning their friendship, gathering together 
hospital equipment, starting a training school, 
studying the two languages of the country, etc. 

“9. There is an intelligent class here whom it is a 
pleasure to work with, mostly high caste people and 
official Mohammedans whose co-operation with 
your orders brings results, and 

“3. This brings me to the real object of our work 
here, the Bible work which is done on the veranda 
during the morning dispensary hours. 

“In addition to this, a young woman graduate of 
Miss Moran’s Bible school did zenana work in 
Mohammedan homes, teaching English, drawn- 
work, etc., to the daughters and working in stories 
of the Christ Child. The Mohammedan people are 
most unfriendly toward Christianity, and they must 
be approached through something they wish. 

“We have had two Gosha teas to get better ac- 
quainted with the people in order to win their con- 
fidence.” Dr. Marion Farsar, 

Palmur. 


Pray for Dr. Farbar that God give her great grace 
for these hard and discouraging years of laying the 
hidden foundations. 


STORIES FROM SOORIAPETT 


“One of our patients was a rich Komati (merchant 
caste) woman. In the beginning she did not show 
much desire for hearing the Gospel, but after some 
days the Lord opened her heart and she also re- 
ceived Christ. After some months her husband died, 
and how glad I was to learn that she, even in that 
hard time, acted like a Christian. 

“We also had a Sudra man as an in-patient. He 
was the patail (headman) of a village. His story is 
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interesting and so I would like to tell a little about 
him. He had been sick for several months and many 
Indian doctors had promised to cure him, but all had 
failed. One morning all the people from his village 
were called and they all thought he was going to die. 
The Brahman priest had come to prepare him for the 
grave. Just when he was ready to perform his cere- 
monies, a man who had been for some time in our 
hospital, came and told of his experiences here. He 
was very anxious that they should bring the patail 
to Sooriapett, and promised he would get well. 
But all the people were only waiting for his death. 
About three A. M. they started and brought him 
here. For a few days we had a hard time, because 
he was frightened nearly to death. But, thank God! 
he got well, and as far as we could see, he had a 
change of heart and went to his place a new creature, 
telling his people about Jesus Christ.” 
Mrs. A. J. Huspert, 
Sooriapett. 


Only those who have been in an Oriental country 
can truly realize the depths of suffering to which the 
women descend or the great need that exists for 
trained, intelligent, sympathetic help. Our medical 
missionaries have tasted the joy that comes in 
alleviating pain and the bitterness of knowing that 
they can minister to only a small fraction of the 
great number who suffer and die. They look forward 
with an intense longing to the time when the medi- 
cal college at Vellore shall be opened and trained 
Indian women nurses and doctors shall take up 
this work on behalf of their own mothers and sisters. 
Only then will there be enough patches of herbs in 
Oriental Gardens to provide all the healing simples — 


that are needed. 


The Rock Gardens 
R= gardens must be made with care, so the 


experts tell us. A beautiful garden may 

easily be spoiled by an incongruous mass of 
rock debris that bears no relation to the soil or to 
the general contour of the garden. A rock garden to 
to attractive should be composed of natural strata 
and rocks that are native to the particular garden 
in question, into which crevices have been drilled 
and filled with rich soil in which beautiful flowers 
may grow. 

Oriental Gardens are full of such natural rock— 
the big boulders of Mohammedanism and Con- 
fucianism, the ledges of Hinduism and Buddhism 
and the sandstone stratifications of Animism and 
Roman Catholicism. Hence it comes to pass that 
there is plenty of opportunity to have exquisitely 
beautiful rock gardens in the Orient. In some places 
small crevices, in others wide and deep openings 
have been made in the rocks of heathenism which 
are always filled with the fertile soil of Bible truth 
and the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

In these rock gardens, thus prepared, are found our 
Bible women—like the sweetest flowers that ever 
bloom—the sweet alyssums, the moss pinks, the 
violets and the forget-me-nots of our Oriental 
Gardens. They are so quiet in their lives, so un- 
obstrusive and so gentle that sometimes we almost 
forget that we have, at least, three hundred of these 
faithful women who are a constant source of comfort 
and help to the gardeners. Mei oy 

These Bible women are found in the different 
countries much as follows: 
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Burma. ise -).2-- bvgiae dsb s nae: 47 
ANSSAINS . & ioe: +) <' sich yw darshan ee 

Pidiais w4scia.-/:c, 35 ¢oak lane els o> eee IgI 
CHiN. open, fara =, fe Ws caer OE = ed 20 
PAD AN. vee races ohne ates ea ae 13 
Philippine Islands........% 4:00 + aise 16 
PETIA tanh parca he UE Bist es dec aaa oes .. ae 
Brance snsreisclescsiedin» ad ena ee 2 
ROCA ws 2 crete so, 04 Said eres oe 297 


The figures, however, give no idea of the work that 
they are doing, which might be cataloged much 
after this fashion: 

1. Teaching in the Sunday schools. 

2. Visiting in the homes. 

3. Teaching in mothers’ meetings. 

4. Leading prayer meetings. 

5. Teaching patients who come to the dispen- 
saries. 

6. Going from bed to bed in the hospital wards 
to tell the Gospel story. 

7. Accompanying the doctor in critical cases into 
the homes. 

8. Offering the last prayer by the bedside of the 
dying. 

g. Leading children’s meetings. 

to. Accompanying the missionary on itinerating 
trips. 

a Going out for two or three months at a time 
into the villages and country. 


HONORING THE FIRST BAPTIST BIBLE 
WOMAN IN JAPAN 


“On Sunday, November 7, 1915, a most interest- 
ing meeting was held in the Sendai Baptist church. 
The occasion was the fortieth anniversary of the 
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A WEALTHY BRAHMAN FAMILY IN INDIA 
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baptism of Uchida O Hama San, the first Japanese 
woman to be buried with Christ in baptism. For 
years Uchida San did beautiful work as a Bible 
woman in Tokyo, afterward removing to Sendai 
where she became matron in the Baptist girls’ 
school. 

“Sunday, November 7, was a perfect fall day. By 
two in the afternoon, the Sendai church was well 
filled by the school, the church people and friends 
who had come to rejoice with the sister well beloved. 
The same hymn, ‘Rock of ages’ that was used at the 
baptism forty years ago was sung, also one written 
for this occasion. Congratulations came by telegram 
and letter from all parts of Japan, showing how 
wide-spread was the quiet influence of this one 
Christian life. Uchida San in a modest little speech, 
expressed her thanks to all who had made the anni- 
versary bright and her gratitude to God who had 
brought her out of darkness and sorrow into his 
glorious light. 

“We wish for Uchida San, now sixty-eight years 
old, years of life and health that she may see her 
jubilee celebration with rejoicing.” 

Miss M. A. Wuirman, 

Tokyo. 


A GARDEN IN OSAKA 


“Work for women and children has been carried 
on unhindered during the year. Two young women 
have given all their time to calling in the homes, 
teaching the Bible, and to teaching in Sunday 
schools. Tomoi San from the Bible school, has called 
two days every week in the neighborhood of the 
East church. The first part of the year we used to 
visit the Red Cross hospital twice a month. We have 
carried on correspondence with young women who 
have left Osaka and are now living in other places. 
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Meetings for women have been held in eight places 
every month. In Ikeda foreign cooking has been 
taught to the wives of the professors in the normal 
school. After the cooking lesson, the Bible has been 
taught.” Miss Mary E. DanigEtson, 

Osaka, Fapan. 


LI-S-MEO 


FOR TWENTY-SIX YEARS A BIBLE WOMAN 
IN NINGPO, CHINA 


“The Bible woman, Li-s-meo, died August 7, 1915, 
at the Ningpo hospital where she had been given a 
small room to herself in her declining days. She was 
placed in Mrs. Grant’s care twenty-six years ago, 
and was the widow of one of the native pastors who 
had died of consumption. She was converted after 
her marriage and was the mother of three daughters 
and one son. Her little family was sickly and took 
much of her strength and time, the three girls dying 
before they reached the age of sixteen years, while 
she, herself, suffered from chronic bone disease of the 
leg ‘and was lame with a running sore. At an early 
age the children were sent to the mission school and 
became bright Christian children. They bore their 
illness with great patience and like their mother, 
looked to Jesus to help them. As the last daughter 
was passing away, the mother called her by name, 
Ah vong, Ah vong, and asked her not to leave her. 
The child opened her eyes and said, ‘Oh, mother, 
why did you call me back? The angels were carrying 
me to Jesus and He was waiting.’ Now she had only 
her son left. He was educated for the ministry and 
is doing good work. From this time on Li-s-meo was 
released from her family cares and could give herself 
entirely to the spreading of the Gospel, a work she 
loved so well. Notwithstanding her own infirmity, 
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she was always eager to go where she was most 
needed whether it was to the country to itinerate, 
or to the woman’s school to help teach church mem- 
bers or to help fit others as Bible women. When her 
leg troubled, she came to the hospital where often she 
had to remain for months. When she was able to 
be about she was always going from bed to bed, ex- 
plaining the verse for the day, or praying with some 
one in pain, or pouring them a cup of tea with her 
own hands; and even when confined to her bed, she 
was always busy. 

“The night she was taken ill was one of the many 
hot nights we have in the summer in Ningpo. She sat 
on the veranda until after eleven o’clock, talking 
the Gospel to some of the other women who were 
unable to sleep. She went to bed and before morning 
was taken ill. While everything that human agency 
could do was done for her, she prayed that the 
Father would spare her to see her son. It would take 
three days to bring him to her, but to the surprise 
of all, he walked in that afternoon. After she had 
seen and talked with him, she folded her hands and 
prayed Jesus to receive her, and so she passed away 
in her seventy-third year. Such was the end of this 
noble woman, whose one desire was to serve and 
witness for Jesus.” Mrs. J. S. Grant, 

Ningpo, China. 


A NEW GARDEN IN WEST CHINA 


Mrs. Wong and Mrs. Tsao, two Bible women of 
Hanyang, accompanied Miss Cody on her three- 
months’ journey to Yachowfu. They made the last 
three days of the trip, overland, with the assistance 
of eight chair carriers, two baggage coolies and four 
brave soldiers with cartridge belts and rifles. Miss 
Cody writes as follows of their experiences and 
arrival in Yachow: 

“J had heard much about Chinese inns, but when 
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I went into my first one on that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten night after leaving Kiating, I decided that the 
half had never been told me. Such a place you could 
never imagine. Old matting, loaded with dirt, hang- 
ing in tatters from the ceilings, the walls and floor 
filthy, the air vile. It was my first experience in a 
Chinese inn. 

“There was a rough board box-like bed, with 
bamboo slats and loose straw. Of course, I had my 
army cot, so I had one of the beds moved out of the 
room, and I made up my cot. I couldn’t bear to have 
my boxes even set down in that horribly dirty room, 
but it was inevitable. We spread paper over the 
table and ate our supper with a poor appetite, then, 
as there was no place to sit except on our beds, we 
went to bed, the two Bible women and I in the same 
room, as we preferred in such a place to be together. 

“Yachow is a city of thirty thousand people, so 
it seems small after living in Wuhan, but hel I stop 
to think that I am responsible for the women’s 
evangelistic work of the whole city, and that there 
are only about ten or fifteen Christian women here 
I do not feel that the place is small. I would have 
more than my two Bible women and I can do in years 
if we had only the city work, but in addition to this 
there is a district with a population of five hundred 
thousand dependent upon us to bring them the 
Gospel message, and, of course, the proportion of 
women who are Christians is smaller outside of 
Yachow than in the city. It takes anywhere from a 
half day to four days to travel to our different out- 
stations. How often would the people of Salt Lake 
City be preached to if you had to travel from Boston 
to preach to them? Yet you can make that trip in 
the same length of time and with ease and comfort 
compared to travelling from here to our most remote 
out-stations. 
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“T am most thankful for Mrs. Wang and Mrs. 
Tsao, whom I brought with me from Hanyang. 
Without them I would have no one to help me until 
I could find and train a woman. It means much to 
have these two women ready to go to work im- 


GARDEN PLOT 
DESIGN NO. 4 


Showing lines of work through which the Gospel radiates and 
the result. 


mediately. They began teaching in the station class 
very soon after we came. These station classes are 
held here in Yachow every spring and autumn, for 
church members and inquirers. Many come in from 
the out-stations and stay two, three or four weeks, 
attending daily Bible classes. At the end of the 
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three-weeks’ class six women were accepted for 
church membership. 

“Miss Roeder, Mrs. Wong and I went up to Mia 
Shan, our nearest out-station, fourteen miles away, 
to stay over a Sunday. Miss Roeder and I took only 
one chair for the two of us, and we walked most of 
the way. The weather was fine and the scenery 
beautiful. 

“On Sunday evening quite a number of outside 
women came in for a women’s meeting. Mrs. Wong 
did the talking, and Miss Roeder and I led the sing- 
ing. We had the hymns read and explained first. 

“If ever anybody will be glad to get to the place 
where moth and rust doth not corrupt, nor thieves 
break through and steal, it will certainly be the 
missionary. Here everything that is rustable rusts, 
things that will mildew ‘dew’ so, the worms eat our 
books and the rats eat our food every time they get 
a chance. When one is thousands of miles and many 
months from the source of supplies, the breaking of 
a lamp chimney may be a catastrophe—if it happens 
to be your last lamp chimney, and you know it will 
take at least five, perhaps eight or ten months before 
you can get another. Everything has to be constantly 
watched to see that it does not spoil, and even so, 
things sometimes spoil. We must buy our kerosene 
oil in large quantities, then the tins are likely to rust 
and the oil leak out. The other day, Miss Roeder 
went to the storeroom and found our winter’s supply 
of sugar running down the shelves in a good-sized 
stream of molasses. What would you do in such a 
case? How can you stop sugar melting when it has 
started to melt? The climate is very damp, and we 
have only an occasional sunny day. The different 
reports I had heard of the weather before I came 
here were that it rained three times every month 
and ten days each time. Others said that it rained 
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eleven days out of every ten. For this year, at least, 
these reports have not proved true. But we have not 
an intimate acquaintance with the sun, and the 
clouds frequently spill over in rain.” 


A NEW ROCK GARDEN AT SHAK CHIN 


“Perhaps the most important news we bring this 
year is of the opening of new work at Shak Chin, a 
market town about thirty miles up toward Chang- 
ning. The people in dress, talk and customs are more 
like the Chang-ning people than those of Kaying. 
During the summer our old teacher, Sam pak me, 
went up there for a few weeks and did a good work 
in the homes and in getting the women into the 
habit of attending services. She also established 
there a Christian woman from Kaying who, though 
untrained, does a good work in telling what she 
knows, receiving women at the chapel and visiting 
them at their homes. When Mr. Giffin went there 
in November, he found ten ready for baptism, among 
them five old women whose ages total about three 
hundred and sixty-five years and as someone re- 
marked, scarcely a tooth among them! In December 
a young Bible woman and myself went up there and 
spent a few days. On market days we received the 
women at the chapel, of whom whole companies who 
had come to the market would come in and visit 
and listen for half an hour or more at a time, many 
of them for the first time in their lives. On the other 
days we visited the homes of the ten who had been 
baptized and of others who were interested. At each 
place we had a warm welcome and in most cases they 
seated the crowd and listened to us as long as we 
could stay. 

“The town evidently takes its name from a high 
rock which looms up behind it. We were told that 
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there were as many as ten temples with monks and 

nuns on that one hill. One is plainly seen upon the 

very top. The women from childhood have staked 

their faith upon making the rounds of these temples 

and spending much of their hard-earned money - 
in them. 

“Then, too, there is what they call the Kim Tan 
Kau with its promises of heaven if they keep their 
vegetarian vows until death and follow its teachings. 
They study books which they refused to show us 
for fear of their teachers. One book is called the 
‘No Character True Classic’ and is taught them on 
their knees, sentence by sentence, by the teacher, 
for a certain fee. One old woman of ninety-four 
years had begun to follow this teaching only the 
spring before and had committed to memory the 
liturgies they recite. She recited one for us which 
consisted only of names of Buddha, although they 
insist that their religion is not Buddhism. The old 
woman declared that reciting the liturgies gained 
merit for her; one thousand times rendering her 
exempt from all pain and sorrow; ten thousand 
times freeing her whole family from all future suffer- 
ing. She refused to take a leaflet to her teacher for 
fear of a tongue-lashing. The people of this sect burn 
no incense sticks and wine and tobacco are pro- 
hibited as well as meat. The setting-loose of caged 
birds is also supposed to procure extra merit for 
them. But in spite of these hindrances’ there are 
many who are interested. In no other out-station 
in our field have there been results so soon.” 

Miss Louise CAMPBELL, 

Kaying, S. China. 


WHAT ARE THESE AMONG SO MANY? 


“At last our Bible women are in sight. Oh! how 
greatly I have needed them. One is graduating from 


A “FORGET-ME-NOT” IN JAPAN 
MRS. HAMA UCHIDA 
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the women’s school at Swatow this summer, another 
has been training at Miss Campbell’s school, Kay- 
ing; both of these I placed before we went home on 
furlough and before we had a school of our own. 
To get the help of three trained women out amongst 
the people should help us very much indeed. Es- 
pecially are we glad to have them, as the Eddy 
evangelistic meetings are to be conducted in this 
centre next fall and we are glad of every worker, 
they are so few and the need so great.’ 
Mrs. A. S. Apams, 
Hopo, So. China. 


MISS FREDERICKSON’S HELPERS 


“There has been no change in the Bible women 
employed. You have the same earnest, faithful five 
who are a power in this field, because they have won 
the love of both the Christians and the heathen. 
Some of them have been seriously ill during a part 
of the year. All are well again now and are doing 
hard work in the city and also in the jungle. They 
are helpful to me in every department of the work. 
I am putting upon them more and more responsibil- 
ity. Our daily hour of Bible study and prayer has 
been a blessing to us all and they are learning how 
to use what they gain to strengthen others and are 
doing excellent work in the homes.” 

Miss A. E. FrRepDERIcKsON, 

Rangoon, Burma. 


NANG HEUNG OF TOUNGOO 


“About the year 1884 Rev. J. E. Case, who lived 
in Toungoo, Lower Burma, made a preaching tour 
in the Shan States. At Mong Pai he met Kham Sul 
and his wife, Nang Heung, who became greatly 
interested. The following year Kham Sul spent 
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several months in Toungoo, learning more of Chris- 
tianity, and before returning to Mong Pai was 
baptized. After that his chief business was preaching 
Christ, the support of himself and his family being 
merely a side issue. He gave himself no rest, but 
frequently preached all night when he had in- 
terested listeners. 

“Nang Heung was quite as zealous as he was and 
when he died about two years later, she was left 
alone and lonely in a Buddhist community. She 
met such determined opposition that she resolved 
to seek Christian associates in Lower Burma. 

“Tt called for no small amount of courage to break 
away from the old life and associations and to start 
out to make a journey of about two weeks on foot 
to find a home among strangers. She persuaded her 
brother to accompany her and help her to carry her 
two-year-old daughter. In order to delay her de- 
parture she was told by her Buddhist friends that 
the omens were not favorable. The road toward the 
south, which she must take, was guarded by evil 
spirits, they said. After delaying some time she 
started secretly and went toward the north a short 
distance, then took a roundabout road toward the 
south, not so much to deceive the evil spirits as the 
people who had resolved to prevent her from going 
away from Mong Pai and heathenism. 

“On her arrival in Toungoo it was plain to be 
seen that she was a woman of much ability. When a 
young girl she had had an ambition to learn to read, 
but her mother was greatly opposed to any such 
innovation, as she thought it not only useless but 
dangerous for girls to know how to read. However, 
Nang Heung stole the chance to learn, keeping her 
book concealed beside the loom and when her mother 
was not present she would stop weaving a moment 
and take a look at the spelling-book. So, when she 
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became a Christian, she could read the Bible and 
it was her constant delight. When she had a leisure 
moment one could see her poring over the loved 
Book. A few years of such study qualified her to do 
the work of a Bible woman, a position she was more 
than glad to take. 

“She was completely emancipated from the slavery 
of heathen superstition, and brought to her work a 
clear knowledge of Bible truths and a strong faith 
in Christ’s power to save and make free from the 
bondage of sin and heathen darkness. 

“She became very skilful and zealous both in 
personal work and in public address. After about 
fifteen years of faithful work, most of the time among 
her own people in the Shan States, she reluctantly 
gave it up in order to help her daughter in the care 
of her children. However, she did not give up Chris- 
tian work, but always shows her colors and leaves 
no doubt as to her Christian character and influence. 
Dignified, intelligent, with a keen sense of humor, 
she is very companionable and has a great talent for 
friendship. She is a noble woman and deserves great 
credit for the life she has lived and the work she has 
done.” Mrs. H. W. Mrx, 


Toungoo, Burma. 


A ROCK GARDEN IN A MARKET 


“Work at the weekly markets has been kept up 
during the year and a good interest has been mani- 
fested. I have come to know many women at these 
markets and they often invite me to put my table 
of literature near their stalls. Tracts, books and 
Scriptures, written in four languages, have been 
sold and distributed. People come to these markets 
for miles around, so the tracts given and the books 
sold, as well as the message told, are taken to distant 
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villages and when they visit together these are all 
discussed among themselves. We rest in the promise 
that God’s work will not return to Him void.” 
Miss IsapetLta WILson, 
Gauhati, Assam. 


PERSONNEL AND WORK OF FIVE BIBLE 
WOMEN IN ALLUR 


“Madapathy Soobama is an elderly woman of caste 
who was converted about eleven years ago. Having 
been a great seeker for truth she had tried many 
different religions before she found Christ. She is, 
therefore, eminently qualified to work among heathen 
devotees. Dasari Luxshmy is from another caste and 
is our singer among the women. Pungaloori Pitchama 
is of Christian parentage—very capable and very 
tactful and earnest. Vidavaloori Esther is the daugh- 
ter of one of our oldest and most consecrated 
preachers. She is now a widow and works in her 
father’s village and surrounding hamlets, Chin- 
thapalla Ragoma is the wife of a preacher and works 
in her own village. 

“The three women who have worked together, 
have this year adapted their times of work to suit 
the convenience of the heathen women, planning to 
make their visits at a time when the women were 
free from household duties and so ready to listen 
without interruption. They have thus been able to 
place the Gospel story before the women with force 
and understanding; and without exception the 
women have given them a welcome hearing. 

“They have also gathered the Christian women 
together once a week for prayer and instruction, 
and regularly visited the in-patients at the govern- 
ment dispensary. 

“The two who live and work in distant villages 
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have continued to witness before all the women with- 
in their reach.” Mrs. W. S. Davis, 
Allur, India. 


INTERRUPTIONS 


“We have pushed the Bible work greatly this year. 
Twice each week the women and I go to distant 
villages, where we get fine hearing. It means an 
early start in the heat, a long and wearisome pull 
of from three to seven miles and back, by our two- 
legged brown ponies, who at best cannot do more 
than five miles an hour, with the fierce sun beating 
down upon their uncovered bodies. Some day we 
are going to have an automobile, even though we 
must buy it ourselves. Our plan is to confine our 
street preaching to women only, but we very often 
have as many men as women in our audience, who 
sometimes listen with greater attention and intelli- 
gence than do the women. Interest in the war has 
largely ceased among the classes we work with, 
since nothing awful has as yet happened to India, 
so we have few interruptions by questions regarding 
the war. But we have all sorts of other interruptions. 
Last week, in a village four miles from here, we were 
having a fine meeting. Ruth and Rebecca had 
preached their very best and I was holding forth, 
when I noticed the very rapt attention of one old 
woman. She pressed closer and closer, her eyes never 
leaving my face, but I am too old an Indian to 
flatter myself by thinking my words were winning 
such rapt attention. Presently a black, claw-like 
finger was thrust unpleasantly close to my mouth, 
and a curious voice demanded to know ‘whether 
that gold tooth:grew in my mouth, or was put there.’ 
I explained, then opening as mouth wide, I moved 
around giving everyone a chance to look, told the 
cost of the tooth, how it was made, etc., and then 
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went on with our service. Such interruptions are 
frequent, only,they vary in character, the foremost 
one beingjusually about the number of our children 
and their sex, our white skins, our clothing, the 
amount of our salary, and, sometimes questions of 
more embarrassing nature, all openly put in the 
presence of a very mixed congregation. However, 
one learns to love these people dearly, in spite of 
their queer ways, oftentimes, perhaps, because of 
them. Yesterday, in a high-caste village, a bright 
young woman sat very close to me throughout our 
meeting, part of the time holding my hand, but, 
alas, showing far more interest in me than in our 
message of Him, for whose dear sake we had made 
the hot, wearisome journey. These caste women and 
children are very attractive and it is a temptation 
to slip into their villages, rather than to the poor, 
despised outcastes, and yet from just these have 
come the many thousands who comprise the Baptist 
churches in India today.” 
Mrs. J. Hernricus, 
Ramapatnam, S. India. 


BIBLE WOMEN AT MADIRA, SOUTH INDIA 


“They visited a Mohammedan woman who was 
sick. She greatly appreciated their attention and 
after her recovery, she told them that the Christians 
loved her more than her own people. 

“Another house that they visit frequently is that 
of a rich Brahmin widow. She listens very atten- 
tively and not only listens but believes that Christ 
is the Saviour, but on account of her caste can make 
no public profession. She has several times sent for 
the Bible women to come to her house. Recently 
she sent for them when some relatives came who had 
never heard the Gospel story. Now she wants to 
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make a gift of a lamp to the church. Her thought has 
probably some idea of merit in it but it shows how 
ne she has gone even to think of making a gift like 
this. 

“Other work is done among the Christian women 
who have increased their Bible knowledge and have 
learned to sing many hymns and to repeat portions 
of Scripture as none of them, except a few of the 
younger women, are able to read for themselves. 

“When the Brahmin teacher whom we had for 
awhile was going away his young wife came to call 
on the Bible women. This was an unheard of thing 
in this place—to think of a Brahmin woman calling 
on Christians! She would not go into their houses, 
of course, on account of caste, but she went into the 
church building near by and they met her there.” 

Rev. F. Kurrz, 

Madira, India. 


FROM DOOR TO DOOR IN VINUKONDA 


“We have two old Bible women that go out every 
afternoon with two young women who are doing 
evangelistic work in this town. These young women 
are two of our last year’s graduates. They show much 
interest and are doing excellent work. Four or five 
caste homes have asked for zenana lessons and we 
have arranged to teach in two Brahmin homes. 
Since beginning their work in July, 1915, these 
zenana workers have visited between them, eight 
hundred and twenty-four homes (including revisits) 
and have sold about one hundred and twenty books, 
tracts, etc. Besides the above-mentioned four women, 
there is a half-time student in the Bible school who 
speaks Hindustani. She, with an older widow as a 
chaperon, is doing evangelistic work among the 
rear women in Vinukonda. One afternoon 
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a week the Bible women and I take out all the 
students in groups to do house-to-house visitation 
and to sell Christian literature. This is part of their 
practical training in the Bible school. I usually go 
out in the tonga to the near-by villages taking the 
students with me by turns. Since last July (in six 
months) we have sold on these weekly evangelistic 
trips, about four hundred and fifteen books and 
fracts.< Miss Marcarira Moran, 
Vinukonda, India. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS IN NARSARAVUPETT 


“With the opening of this new year we are begin- 
ning this wandering life again and are going from 
village to village, pitching our tent wherever we can 
find a convenient spot, taking the blessed Gospel 
story to the needy children of sad old India. As I 
write this tonight, we are in a tamarind grove, quite 
close to the native town. It is a beautiful moonlight 
night and as I look through the tent flap, out between 
the dark branches of the large tamarind tree that 
protects the tent, the black outline of a large moun- 
tain stands out against the moonlight. That huge 
hill has a history and it is romantic, and inspiring, 
too, to think that we, as heralds of the Cross, are 
camped here at the very foot of old Hortapakinda. 
In the moonlight a white speck shows forth at the 
top of the hill—which means that a Hindu temple 
is located there. All is quiet on the mountain-side 
now and its dark face is very innocent-looking. One 
would never dream that once a year (in February) 
thousands and thousands of Indian people—men, 
women and children—come here from all over this 

art of India to hold a festival of drunkenness, de- 
Hanehen and idolatry. Nothing blacker or more 
wicked can be imagined. 

“As I look back over the year, I can see a great 
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sea of dusky faces—the thousands of men and women 
and children who attend our meetings and listen 
to the Word of Life. Many faces show nothing but 
curiosity; many show lack of enough intelligence to 
understand; many faces show a passing interest 
which fades the moment our talk is ended and we 
leave them—but here and there is a face that shows 
keen, hungry interest. Here is the fine, kindly, in- 
telligent face of an old Sudra farmer who for years 
has been friendly to Christianity and is eager to learn 
more, coming even to our door to ask further ques- 
tions. Here is a poor old man who years ago was 
baptized as a Christian, but much trouble and 
calamity came, his children all died and he lost hope; 
but his face shows how hungry he is. Here is the 
thin, grief-stricken face of an elderly caste-woman 
who has had a great share of suffering. A year ago 
her son, after hitting his wife over the head with an 
ax, jumped into the well and drowned himself. She 
has known about Christianity for years and says 
she has accepted Christ as her Saviour and prays to 
Him day and night, but she has not the courage to 
come out openly as Christ’s disciple. 

“No report of the year would be complete without 
a very warm—but altogether inadequate—tribute 
to my dear little co-worker and helper, my Bible 
woman, whose devoted, consecrated Christian life 
is a continual source of inspiration to me and to those 
among whom she works.” 

Miss Grace H. Parton, 
Narsaravupett, India. 


The gardeners could add many a story to these 
already quoted of the faithful, unselfish service of 
these women who pass so quietly in and out of the 
life of our mission stations. Yet many a darkened 
soul has found the light, many a sufferer’s pain has 
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been forgotten, because of the gentle ministry of the 
Bible women and their simple, loyal love for the 
Saviour of the world. 


“But the strangest thing is often this, 
That the briary, tangled spots 
Which cumber our feet 
Are thick and sweet 
With the Lord’s ‘forget-me-nots. 


>” 


Sun Dials 
Se dials are as indispensable in Oriental ‘Gar- 


dens as they were in the Christian gardens of 

old when they were set up wherever people 
met together. They are the primitive clocks of the 
world, are simple in their construction and give un- 
erringly ‘“‘the time o’ the day.” 

The sun dials of our Oriental Gardens are at least 
six hundred in number and are scattered all through 
the villages and cities where we are doing any garden- 
ing. They are the Sunday schools, composed of boys 
and girls, of older men and women, which give “‘the 
time o’ the day” in our work for Jesus Christ, and 
which let the gardeners know how nearly the Son 
of Righteousness has reached the zenith as He shines 
down upon the shadows of the heathen world. 

The reports that are sent home regarding these 
Sunday schools are very brief and do not tell one- 
half the story of what is accomplished through the 
year as the gospel hymns are sung and explained, 
Bible stories told and Scripture verses learned. The 
work goes on so quietly, the schools are conducted 
on such simple lines, there are so few “thrilling 
incidents” that many missionaries say, “There is not 
much to tell.’”’ Yet when one reads in the statistical 
reports of our missionaries—thirty Sunday schools 
conducted by Bible women and students with an 
attendance of fourteen hundred and ninety-nine; 
twenty-five Sunday schools with an attendance of 
nine hundred and seven; sixty-five with fourteen 
hundred and seventy; twenty-five with six hundred 
and thirty-eight—what a picture can be brought 
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before us of little village schoolhouses with thatched 
roofs and earthen floors, of bright-eyed, dark-skinned 
boys and girls eagerly receiving into their receptive 
little minds the story of Jesus’ love, which cannot 
fail to have its influence upon all their future life. 
There is hardly a report received that does not men- 
tion at least one Sunday school in connection with 
the day and boarding school or church and many of 
them record a much larger number. 

It is a most natural thing to round out the educa- 
tional work of the week with a school on Sunday. 
The village schoolhouse is often the central gather- 
ing place for the people—open six days in the week. 
Why should it be closed on the seventh? The children 
are ready to come, for they do not have the dis- 
tractions that enter into the life of the ordinary 
American child. Some come out of curiosity, others 
because of the picture cards which are occasionally 
given, others because of the Christmas entertain- 
ment and gifts, and still others because they love 
the hymns and Bible lessons and are real little 
Christians at heart. 

In many cases the missionary is a regular teacher 
in the school; in others he or she visits in rotation 
all of the schools in the district, acting as super- 
intendent and general adviser. Often the Sunday 
school is in charge of the Bible women or of the 
students from our Bible training schools and large 
girls’ boarding schools. There is no better way to 
help these young women to grow in their own 
Christian experience than to give them the responsi- 
bility of a class or a school. 

There is very little expense involved in this work— 
it may be the rent of a small house, the travelling 
expenses of the teachers and missionary, and the 
literature and cards that are needed. This last item 
is eliminated if the missionary is fortunate enough 
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to be supplied from home with picture rolls, cards, 
gifts for Christmas, a victrola and a magic lantern 
and slides. The whole amount of money needed to 
finance this work is so slight—especially when com- 
pared with the direct Christian work that is accom- 
plished-—that we often fail to realize the number 
and importance of these schools. 


Twenty-five dollars for one Sunday school. 


A SUN DIAL IN ALLUR, SOUTH INDIA 


“This year eighty children have been regular at- 
tendants in the primary department of our Sunday 
school. We try to make the service especially interest- 
ing for the little tots and encourage them to come 
whether they have clothes or not. Each child is given 
two bags for collection. One is for the regular Sun- 
day-school collection and one is for the Telugu 
Mission Society. The children put into these bags 
whatever they have to give. It may be rice, or eggs, 
or salt, or other food supplies or money. Each year 
we send to the Telugu Mission Society treasurer 
about fifteen rupees (five dollars) or more. This 
year’s Christmas offering was three dollars and 
twenty-five cents. 

“For several years a Sunday-school class in 
America supplied us with the Sunday-school picture- 
roll. I cannot begin to tell what a help that was in 
teaching the lessons. This year no roll has come 
and we have missed it so much. We make sure that 
each child before it leaves us to join another class, 
knows the ten commandments, how to pray and 
the simple facts in the life of Jesus. We draw on the 
children’s originality and try to bring out the best 
in each child. Our children come from heathen as 
well as Christian homes. ¢} 804 Ji 3) 

“For several years we have lost some of our flock 
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by death, but this year we had a new experience— 
one of our little girls was married and taken away 
to live with her mother-in-law. Who can tell how or 
when the seed which we have sown may bring forth 
fruit.” Mrs. W. S. Davis, 


Allur, India. 


A NELLORE SUN DIAL 


“Since Miss Moran left Nellore last January, I 
have been in charge of the Sunday school in Mulapet, 
at the home of one of our Christian families. wo 
of our upper-form girls, and a son and daughter of 
that family, the daughter one of our former pupils, 
are the teachers. All but two or three of the pupils 
are Hindus and Mohammedans, mostly boys, from 
the ages of four to twenty, and the youngest ones 
are certainly a handful. Most of the older boys are 
pupils from the Coles Ackerman Memorial High 
School and come very regularly; but the little ones 
are many of them transients gathered in from the 
streets around and they are as dirty and uneasy 
little rascals as one could find anywhere. The teacher 
of that class inspires me with admiration for her 
patience. Mr. Rutherford is enthusiastic over a 
training class for Sunday-school teachers, to get 
better results in teaching, and is anxious to have all 
the Sunday schools adopt the International lesson 
topics and send most of the pupils up for the All 
India Scripture examination. The teachers are re- 
sponding well and we look for good results. 

“The prayer band, which I also took over from 
Miss Moran, meets regularly on Sunday afternoon 
and the six girls are very faithful in remembering 
the sick and bereaved, in praying for the evangelis- 
tic workers and any special Christian work, and for 
the Sunday-school services to which nearly all of 
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them go out immediately afterward. One of the girls 
felt that she had a very definite answer to her prayer 
when, after praying that a Hindu teacher who was 
making trouble by hindering his day pupils from 
attending the little Sunday school she was teaching 
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might be persuaded to let them come, that same 
teacher turned around and sent them himself. It 
was not his fault, probably, but an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that broke up the Sunday school entirely 
a few weeks later. The children from all the Sunday 
schools in Nellore were invited to a celebration in 
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the mission compound just before Christmas and 
given a treat. Caste prejudices were evidently not 
sufficiently regarded and ‘puppoo,’ which would 
have been quite all right if served just as it came 
from the bazaar, was parched, as it happened in tins 
owned and used by outcastes (Christians) so that 
there was a tumult in the village all that night and 
that was the end of the Sunday school there. The 
poor girl was much discouraged, but she has since 
started another little school in a near-by village. 
We feel that this work is good training for the girls 
and would be glad if there were more older women 
who would accompany the girls, so that others who 
are willing might go and. carry the message in this 
way. Miss Extra J. Draper, 


Nellore, India. — 


SUN DIALS IN THE DECCAN 


“We have three kinds of Sunday schools. (1) 
On Sunday mornings we hold a Sunday school for 
young caste girls. This was started by Mrs. Dussman 
some years ago and we are continuing it. Two of our 
zenana workers go to call the little girls and collect 
them every Sunday in the church where they are 
taught hymns, Bible stories and verses. For reciting 
verses correctly they are given little picture cards 
with Bible verses on them. After they receive ten 
such cards we exchange them for a little Gospel. 
From twelve to twenty children attend this Sunday 
school and we pray that the seed sown in their hearts 
may bring forth fruit. We gave a Christmas enter- 
tainment in our compound for these Hindu little 
ones. Our Bible school students acted for them the 
dialogue of the Good Samaritan, and I told them 
briefly the real meaning of Christmas. Mr. Dussman 
kindly furnished the dolls which we presented to the 
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girls who had attended the Sunday school regularly. 

(2). After the church service on Sunday mornings 
some of our students teach classes among the Chris- 
tians in the regular church Sunday school. 

(3). On Sunday afternoon after meeting together 
in the school for prayer, we separate into groups 
and go out into the town where we hold eight simul- 
taneous Sunday schools on verandas, by the side of 
a wall, or any place where the Hindu and Moham- 
medan children will gather. These children, too, 
are taught, as in the morning Sunday school, hymns, 
Bible stories and verses, and are given cards and 
Gospel portions.” Miss Marcarira Moran, 

Vinukonda, S. India. 


SUN DIALS IN JAPAN 


“The Sunday schools have had some encouraging 
features, one being that the numbers kept up after 
Christmas. One large boy, nearly blind and not very 
bright, has been a problem, as he seemed to keep 
the other boys in disorder. We learned that he 
played the harp, so thinking it would do him good, 
asked him to play at Christmas. He was pleased to 
do so and told his teacher that he had saved his 
spending money to buy new strings for the occasion. 
He has quite improved in behaviour and has at- 
tended two or three times the Sunday evening 
evangelistic meetings.” 

Miss M. A. WuitMan, 

Tokyo, Fapan. 


“This Christmas instead of having one large meet- 
ing for the twelve outside Sunday schools which are 
within the reach of the school, we celebrated Christ- 
mas in each of our outside Sunday schools and 
according to careful estimate probably reached more 
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than twelve hundred people in these meetings. 
Surely such broad seed-sowing must bear some fruit 
in the hearts and lives of the hearers.” 
Miss Epiru F. Witcox, 
Himeji, Fapan. 


“The Government took the building where the 
Starlight Kindergarten and Sunday school had met, 
but because of the work carried on it it, I received 
back the thousand yen I had personally invested 
to make the old building and yard in some degree 
suitable for the work. This amount was given with 
the understanding that it should be reinvested to- 
ward another building. The needs of the work also 
called loudly for another building, so trusting the 
Lord for the future, we planned and built a place 
suitable for kindergarten, Sunday schools, mother’s 
meetings, children’s clubs and Bible classes. Last 
Sunday we held our first Sunday school here. Over 
two hundred and fifty children were present, also a 
goodly number of women. I have purchased two 
hundred and twenty chairs of sizes suitable for all 
branches of the work. They were filled—so was the 
standing room, yet the circle room is thirty feet 
by thirty. As I have only four teachers, we have 
decided to divide the school into two parts, allowing 
the younger ones to play in the yard while the higher 
department is in session. 

“The longer I am in this land the more I am com- 
pelled to believe that the only hope for the Christian- 
ization of this nation lies in its children. Conversions 
are rare after twenty-five years of age and it is not 
uncommon to hear converts say that they first heard 
in the Sunday school, showing that the first im- 
pression was made in early youth.” 

Miss M. M. Carpenter, 

Tokyo, fapan. 
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A SUN DIAL IN A JAPANESE 
SEMINARY GARDEN 


“The seminary Sunday school is still in its infancy, 
but it has already helped the boys and girls of the 
neighborhood a little! Instead of calling names after 
the missionaries as they walk to and from their 
homes, the great thing now is to run fast, pass them 
and stand by the side of the street, bowing low, till 
one’s hands touch one’s knees. “Nichiyo Gakko no 
Sensei, ne?’ ‘Sunday-school teacher, isn’t it? we 
hear them saying to each other. One day we heard— 
‘See that foreigner! why, last Sunday she took my 
hat right off my head, saying that in God’s meetings 
boys did not wear hats. You see—God comes to our 
Sunday school!’ Even the poor children who come 
from the factory district (who look as if their hair 
had not been combed or faces washed for a week!) 
are learning that benches are not made to stand on, 
and that during prayer heads should be bowed. A 
new boy recently received a whack on the head for 
not bowing it during prayertime. The whack was 
given during the prayer! by a zealous scholar who 
was anxious that the new boy should behave prop- 
erly, and from his vast experience in Sunday school 
(this was his third Sunday) he felt the responsibility 
of the occasion. 

“Most of the seminary students go on Sunday 
morning to help in the different Sunday schools 
of the city, leaving six to work in the seminary 
Sunday school. They take turns in conducting the 
school and in speaking to the children, so that they 
can thus gain experience along different lines.” 


Mrs. C. B. Tenny, 
Tokyo, fapan. 
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THE TIME 0’ THE DAY IN OSAKA 


“The most interesting work is the work among 
the children. The helpers have taught in seven 
Sunday schools every week. Three of these schools 
are in Osaka and four outside the city. In the country 
many adults have come to hear the lessons. Going 
from one place to another they talk to the people and 
give them tracts. We are praying that this seed 
sowing may bear much fruit as the little tots tell the 
stories to their parents. 

“T have a class of young women in the Sunday 
school of the East church which I enjoy very much. 
Two of the girls have professed themselves Christians 
but cannot join the church on account of their 
relatives. Every Sunday afternoon I have a class 
of twenty young girls. We are now studying the life 
of Christ. They are very much interested in the 
lessons and remember them well. In the evening 
they come to practise singing hymns and are a great 
help at the evening service.” 

Miss Mary E. Danietson, 
Osaka, Fapan. ; 


The gardeners report at least six hundred Sunday 
schools under their care with an average attendance 
of thousands. It takes love and patience in the 
Orient, as it does in America, to control and hold 
the attention of restless boys and girls. The amount 
of good accomplished, however, can never be esti- 
mated and so this form of direct seed sowing for the 
Master goes quietly on and those who do the work 
love and trust and are willing to wait for the results. 


“What's the time o’ the day? 
For those who Love 
Time is 
Eternity.” 


Garden Paths 


OUR WORK IN CO-OPERATION WITH 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


ATHS are of many different kinds. Some wind 
and twist around until they end just where 
they began, but many paths lead into the 

gardens among the flower beds and then on into 
other gardens beyond. Our Oriental Gardens are 
not shut in by high walls, but are connected with 
other gardens that other missionaries are tending, 
by tiny grassy paths with quaint stepping stones 
imbedded in the soft turf or by broad pleached 
alleys. Along these our flowers are carried far and 
wide with the Master’s message. 

The dream is that some day all the King’s gardens 
will be connected with a broad highway of co-opera- 
tive service. Gardeners in Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist and many other gardens can exchange seed, 
borrow tools, share new ways of gardening and enjoy 
the wonderful fellowship that all gardeners have in 
talking about their gardens. 

Just now what are most needed in all Oriental 
Gardens are test stations, germination plots and 
better planting stock. It seems a waste of valuable 
energy for each gardener to take time for all the 
tests, selections and intensive cultivation necessary, 
so they are co-operating in union colleges, training 
schools and hospitals from whose products each 
garden may be supplied. 

These paths of union effort which lead out from 
the heart of our own gardens are as follows: 
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Inp1a’ = The Christian College for Women, 


Madras, 

Woman’s Christian Medical College, 
Ludhiana, 

The Medical College for Women, 
Vellore. 


Cuina Ginling College for Women, Nanking, 
Union Bible Training School, Nanking, 
Union Girls’ High School, Hangchow, 
Union Christian Hospital, Huchow, 
Union Medical Missionary Society, 
Canton, 
Union Normal School for Girls, Chengtu. 

Arrica Congo Evangelical Training Institu- 
tion, Kimpese. 


INDIA 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN COLLEGE OF 
SOUTH INDIA 


The Christian college for women in Madras is the 
result of the joint effort of thirteen different Mission 
Boards, six of which are English, one Canadian and 
six are in the United States. 1911 saw the first con- 
sultations held and July 7, 1915, witnessed the 
opening session with an enrollment of thirty-five 
young women and a faculty of five instructors. Miss 
Eleanor McDougall of London University, London, 
has been elected the first principal. The curriculum 
includes courses in mathematics, English, logic, bot- 
any, Bible, British and Indian history, etc. 

The rented quarters in which the college is at 
present housed consist of fourteen acres and a two- 
story house, bungalow, barn and a_ bewildering 
number of out-houses. 

Miss McDougall writes in December, 1915: 
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“Lectures have gone on steadily since that first 
day in July. All the students are very industrious and 
some have marked ability, but they are sometimes 
shy about expressing themselves in public and do 
not shine in class. They listen, however, with great 
attention and are quick to respond to the tone of 
the lecturer. Logic causes great amusement and 
sometimes things which they wish me to know are 
conveyed by means of examples in their exercises, 
such as: ‘A boarding school needs many rules, a 
college is not a boarding school, therefore, a college 
does not need many rules,’ ‘All English people are 
nice, ‘All junior intermediate students are hard- 
working’ and so on. I do not comment on the sub- 
stance of these propositions, but they know that I 
have read them. It is quite a hopeful sign that they ~ 
ts a connection between their studies and ordinary 
life. 

“Our little college services held on Sunday after- 
noons have been greatly valued by the students. 
Each Sunday we have a different speaker, and after 
a few weeks a student asked whether we coached 
them beforehand: so exactly did their addresses fit 
the needs of the audience. They were greatly im- 
pressed at hearing that we do no such thing, though 
the speakers are always remembered at the staff 
prayer meeting earlier in the day. We have been able 
to have a representative of all the churches concerned 
in the college, though not of all the missions as some 
of these have no work in the city of Madras. 

“Tt has been our earnest endeavor to keep the 
students in close connection with their own vernacular 
churches, but geographical and other difficulties 
make it no easy task. 

“We are making arrangements for the students to 
carry on a little Sunday school in a neighboring 
village. There will be, of course, a class for training 


BEATRICE ON THE GARDEN PATH 


FIRST STUDENT FROM BAPTIST TELUGU MISSION TO ENTER NEW 
UNION CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, MADRAS 
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the students to teach in this little school. We hope 
also to find work for the Telugu students, but there 
is little or nothing for the Malayalam girls. I am 
touched to find that one of them, a Syrian Chris- 
tian, has for some time past, been conducting daily 
prayers with our two Malayalam cooks. 

«x. “We feel more and more our dependence on the 
sympathy and, above all, on the prayers of our 
friends at home and in India. The college is fairly 
launched and externally things are well with us, 
but we are only beginning to enter on our deeper 
work and to face our more fundamental problems.” 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGES 


The great success of the new Woman’s Union 
College in Madras opens the way to a high-grade 
medical school. Very few Indian women can go to 
England or America for medical training. Scores are 
eager to secure such training in their own country. 
The Government of India seeing the need has 
encouraged such girls to enter the universities with 
men. This plan, however, has broken down, as 
social life in India does not admit at present of co- 
education. Because of this the government officials 
in Northern India have recently transferred students 
from the University in Lahore to the care of the 
Woman’s Medical College at Ludhiana. 

This school was begun in 1895 through the co- 
operation of seven Mission Boards. In the twenty 
years that have elapsed scores of bright, earnest, 
intelligent Indian girls have passed through their 
years of training; some have obtained the certificate 
of licensed practitioner of medicine and surgery from 
the Lahore University; others have taken a shorter 
course as compounders, or nurses, or midwives. 

There is a hospital of one hundred beds con- 
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nected with the college and an average of two 
hundred out-patients receive attention daily. 

Over one hundred former students are now at 
work in different parts of India, twenty of whom 
are working as house surgeons in full charge of 
hospitals. Graduates of the college are already 
ministering to over half a million women and 
children in hospitals and dispensaries each year, 
and this number increases with every graduate sent 
out. 

At present there are seven fully qualified medical 
women on the teaching staff, and a total of one 
hundred and four under instruction. 

The medical students come from all parts of 
India, some from as far south as Madras and Tin- 
nevelly, and while they speak fourteen different 
languages they all know English, in which language 
the instruction is given. 


OUR FIRST TELUGU COLLEGE GIRLS 


BEATRICE OF KANIGIRI 


M. Beatrice of Kanigiri has the honor of being the 
first student from our Baptist Telugu mission to 
enter the woman’s Christian college. Born soon 
after Rev. George H. Brock arrived in Kanigiri 
with his bride, the little girl was named Beatrice 
for the new foreign mama. She is what is called a 
“third-generation” Christian, as her grandparents 
were among the two thousand, two hundred and 
twenty-two baptized by Dr. Clough in the Gund- 
lacumna river near Ongole. 

Beatrice studied in our schools at Kanigiri and 
Nellore, graduating from the girls’ high school. 
After successfully passing her “‘school final” exami- 
nations, she entered the Free Church college of the 
Scotch mission in Madras, where she completed 
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two years of college work, leaving to enter the new 
woman’s Christian college at its opening in July, 
1915. After her graduation, the girls’ high school at 
Nellore hopes to claim her as one of its teachers. 


MINNIE RUNGIAH 


There are two Baptist girls from the Telugu 
field at Ludhiana. One is Minnie, of Hanumakonda, 
the daughter of Atmakur Rungiah, the trusted 
assistant to Dr. Timpany. Minnie was educated in 
the Mission school at Hanumakonda and later 
entered our girls’ school at Nellore. As a little girl, 
she used to follow Dr. Timpany about the hospital 
and compound telling him that when she grew up 
she wanted to learn how to help the sick women 
and children of India. All through the years, she 
has held steadily to her purpose, even refusing 
several good offers of marriage that she might 
realize her desire. After her graduation, therefore, 
from Nellore, she took the long journey to Lud- 
hiana and registered for the four-years’ course in the 
nurses’ training department. She has already passed 
successfully the first-year examinations. After her 
graduation in 1918, she expects to return to Hanu- 
makonda to serve as a trained nurse for at least 
four years, in accordance with a signed agreement 
which she has made with Dr. Timpany. 


NANDAMAH OF KANIGIRI 


Y. Nandamah of Kanigiri is also a medical student 
at Ludhiana. She is a lovely Christian girl from a 
Christian home. Her grandparents were among the 
two thousand, two hundred and twenty-two bap- 
tized in a day by Dr. Clough and her parents are 
teachers in the girls’ school at Kanigiri where Nan- 
damah received her early education. Later she 
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attended the girls’ high school in Nellore from which 
she was graduated. She was with Dr. Farbar of 
Palmur for a short time and has now entered the 
medical college at Ludhiana, with the hope that 
she may be able to complete her course in the new 
medical college soon to be opened at Vellore. These 
two Baptist girls should not be forgotten for they 
have gone hundreds of miles to the north; as great 
an undertaking for them as for an American girl 
to go to the Orient. They are among people whose 
customs are different from their own and who speak 
a language which they do not understand. No won- 
der that their parents follow them with anxiety 
and are eager for the time when the medical college 
will be opened in Vellore, South India. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO REV. AND MRS. BROCK 


Dear Sir: 

I am very glad to inform you that I reached this place safely. 
We started from Secunderabad on the 25th of Sept. and went 
to Vadi. There Minnie and myself joined the other nine girls who 
were coming from S. India. Dr. Farbar came with us as far as Vadi 
and went back after we joined the other girls. We reached Lud- 
hiana on the joth early in the morning. We had a very pleasant 
and safe journey but very tiresome one. 

I received your P. C. when I was at Secunderabad. Many new 
girls have come to our college and the strength of the college is 
nearly one hundred and ten now. Hope to do in my lessons well 
this year. 1 am closing this letter with my thanks and best wishes 
to you Sir. 

Yours most obediently, 
Y. Nandamah. 


My Dear Sir: 

] am trying my best to do well in my lessons. Please pray for me. 
I got ninety-five per cent in Botany, and seventy-six per cent in 
Materia Medica. Anatomy is difficult, but 1 am trying to do well 
in that subject. 

The morning service on Sunday is conducted in Hindustani 
language so we are not understanding anything. But we have 
English service in the evening and 1 am very much benefited by 
it. 1 am trying to learn Hindustani as soon as | can because after 
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two years we have to talk with the patients who come for the 
medicine. 

I am very thankful to you for your great help to me. I am think- 
ing about all our church members. Please give my salaams to them. 
Tam closing with much love and best wishes. 

Y. Nandamah. 


PROPOSED COLLEGE OF MEDICINE AT VELLORE 


The medical college at Ludhiana, however, is in 
the extreme north of India. Its work does not affect 
the great populations in Madras and Bombay 
presidencies. In these districts there are approximate- 
ly seventy million women for whom there is no 
provision aside from an occasional small hospital 
established by Women’s Missionary Societies. 

Oppressed by this distressing need, the women 
physicians of South India have been pleading for 
a high-grade medical school there similar to the one 
at Ludhiana. Vellore, three hours’ distant from 
Madras, has been unanimously selected as the city, 
well suited for such a school. Fifty thousand dollars 
has been given by the Dutch Reformed Board for a 
hospital and fifty thousand dollars is promised from 
the legacy of Mrs. Rockefeller to our society for the 
college building, to be known as the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Building. The British Government has 
contributed twenty acres of Jand and arrangements 
have already been made by which medical students 
may take two years of the necessary scientific train- 
ing in the union college, Madras, and then receive 
a degree after three years in the medical college in 
Vellore. The hope is that this school may open its 
doors in July, 1917. 

These three paths in the gardens of India will 
enable Christian young women of that land to be- 
come, to their own sisters, teachers and educational 
leaders, trained nurses and thoroughly equipped 
physicians. 
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GINLING COLLEGE 


A few years ago a group of women interested in the 
higher education of Chinese girls decided that a 
college for women in Central China was needed to 
give the young women of that country opportunities 
equal to those offered their brothers. In the great 
valley of the Yangtze, from the sea up to the borders 
of Szchuan, and north and south for several hundred 
miles, there was no place where a girl had a chance 
to do real college work and obtain the training which 
would fit her for leadership among her own people. 

It was decided to locate the new college in Nanking 
and in order that it might be a strong, well-equipped 
college, with the right to appeal to Christian people 
in the home lands for interest and support, and be 
worthy of the Christian Church in China, five 
Mission Boards pledged themselves to the enter- 
prise. This was in November, 1913, and this first 
college for women in the Yantze Valley was given 
the name Ginling College, the old classical name 
for Nanking. 

In September, 1915, this new college opened with 
an enrollment of eleven students. The temporary 
location selected was a large, official residence or 
yamen in the best residential section of Nanking. 
A member of the faculty writes the following brief 
description: 

“The lot is divided into five sections: the farthest, 
a lovely garden with a truly Eastern, tree-shadowed 
pool and a pavilion which we shall use as an out-of- 
door gymnasium; the other four sections, side by 
side, are made up of alternating rooms and courts. 
Beyond the first court is a row of small rooms that 
will probably be classrooms, then will come the 
faculty dining and living-rooms and around the 
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farthest court, where the buildings are two-storied, 
the studies and sleeping rooms. The adjoining section 
corresponds exactly to this, and will be used for the 
girls’ dormitories.” 

The requirements for admission include work in 
English, Chinese, history, mathematics, science and 
religion, equivalent to the uniform course for high 
schools of the East China educational commission, 
except in mathematics. Courses of instruction are 
offered in art, science, Chinese, economics, English, 
education, history, mathematics, philosophy and 
religion. 

There is a faculty of nine—six American women, 
graduates of Mt. Holyoke, University of Chicago, 
Goucher and Smith, and two Chinese women, 
graduates of Woman’s Medical College of Phila- 
delphia and the University of Illinois. The matron 
of the college is also a Chinese woman who was for 
four years a teacher in our Baptist school in Hang- 
chow. Miss Mary Nourse is our Baptist represent- 
ative on the faculty and the interest of the Baptist 
girls who attend the college are in her special care. 
Miss Nourse writes: 

“Two of the eleven girls are Baptists—one has 
been studying and lately teaching in our girls’ 
school in Ningpo and the other is a Southern Baptist 
from Shanghai. Our faith in the possibilities of the 
college, now that the first class is really here, is 
boundless. It strikes at the root of our troubles. 
Chinese trained women are the biggest need today. 
This method is economical and it is effective.” 


UNION BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL 


The union Bible training school at Nanking is a 
very new path in the gardens of China. Baptist 
women have thus far contributed only two hundred 
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dollars. The school, opened in 1913, has an enroll- 
ment of seventeen pupils and conducts its work in 
a rented Chinese building. Miss White, of the South- 
ern Methodists, is temporary president. In Septem- 
ber, 1916, Miss Ellen C. Shaw returns from furlough 
to take up the duties of the position. 

Seven religious organizations are co-operating— 
the Northern and Southern Methodists, the North- 
ern and Southern Presbyterians, the Northern Bap- 
tists, the Christians and the Y. M.C. A. 

Miss Shen En Tien of Kinhwa, educated in our 
boarding school, has taken a two-year course in the 
training school "and has now returned to Kinhwa 
and is a most valuable assistant to Miss Relyea in 
the evangelistic work. 


UNION HIGH SCHOOL AT HANGCHOW 


The union girls’ high school at Hangchow was 
opened in 1912, through the co-operation of the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterians and the 
W. A. B. F. M. S. The land—nearly six acres— 
which has been purchased, is in a splendid location 
within the Tartar city. A quadrangle of buildings 
has been planned, two of which are now erected— 
the dormitory and the recitation hall. In addition 
the kitchen and the gate house are completed and 
work has been begun on a residence for the faculty. 

It should be a matter of gratification to Baptist 
women that the newly chosen president is Miss 
Ellen J. Peterson of Maine, who went to China in 
1913, designated to the girls’ school at Kinhwa. 
Miss Peterson will be in charge of this school with 
a total enrollment of one hundred and fifty pupils, 
divided among three departments as_ follows: 
primary, fifty; intermediate, 72; and high school, 
twenty-five. She will be assisted by a faculty of four 
of whom Miss Daisy Woods is the Baptist member, 
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and by the part time of other teachers of special 
subjects. 

From the minutes of board of directors, April, 

1915, the following paragraph is quoted: 

“All the Chinese pastors of the city have been 
asked to lead morning prayers in the school. Their 
talks have been most helpful to the girls and have 
brought the city pastors in touch with the school. 
Many of our foreign friends have also helped us 
along this line. We have had a great many visitors 
both foreign and Chinese during the past year and 
many of them have said kind things about the girls 
and about the school, reminding us that we are 
constantly remembered at the Throne of Grace. 
Practical Christian work of the school has been 
carried out with interest and enthusiasm. Mr. Tin 
and Miss Sang, beside their school work, have had 
very interesting Bible classes following up the 
Eddy meetings. Two of our teachers, Mr. Wang 
(history) and Mr. Chow (English), give a couple of 
hours every Friday afternoon to translating the 
lives of some famous women of America. This request 
came directly from the Principal of the Nyuts 
Tseh-nyih Yah-iao through Mr. Wang, he, himself, 
believing that such translations would be most 
helpful to teachers and girls in their schools. He 
and Mr. Chow volunteered to do the work if I would 
get the books. They are now translating ‘Florence 
Nightingale’ and have asked to work on the life of 
‘Alice Freeman Palmer’ during the summer.” 

Miss Relyea writes that four of our Baptist girls 
from the Kinhwa school are at Hangchow and are 
doing good work. Two of them will graduate in 
June, 1916, and expect to return to Kinhwa to assist 
Miss Relyea as teachers in the day and primary 
schools. 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL IN HUCHOW 


For several years a union medical work in Huchow 
has been discussed by the Southern Methodists and 
the Northern Baptists. The Rockefeller Medical 
Commission promised ten thousand dollars for a 
modern hospital, provided the two boards concerned 
would provide an equal amount. To this they agreed 
and union work was opened in November, 1915, ina 
rented Chinese house. The hospital in its present 
quarters accommodates fifty beds. Dr. Leach, 
Baptist, is now in charge and a doctor of the Metho- 
dist Board who has recently arrived in China, assists 
in the afternoons. There are some well-trained 
student nurses and a competent surgical nurse— 
all men. Baptist women are making a contribution 
of two hundred dollars to this work and Miss Anna 
Martin until recently was in charge of a woman’s 
ward and the training of women nurses. 


MEDICAL MISSION IN CANTON 


Miss Luciele Withers is our contribution to the 
Union Medical Missionary Society of Canton, which 
was organized in 1838 by missionaries living in Can- 
ton. Its management has been, during all these 
years, wholly local, the money for permanent equip- 
ment and current expenses being raised on the field, 
and through private subscriptions. Now the Society 
has property valued at one hundred thousand dollars, 
located on the Bund in Canton. The value, however, 
is largely in the land as the buildings are old and 
need to be brought up-to-date. There is one doctor 
in charge of the hospital and three visiting physicians 
on the staff, from the faculty of the Canton Chris- 
tian College. 

Miss Withers returned from furlough in November, 
1915, to become superintendent of nurses. There 
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are at present thirty Chinese young women in 
training in the hospital, whose services will be im- 
mediately in demand in the homes and mission 
hospitals, upon the completion of their course. 


ON CHINA’S WESTERN FRONTIER 


On the western frontier of China, two thousand 
miles from the coast and only two hundred miles from 
the wilds of Tibet, is the progressive city of Chengtu, 
the capital of Szchuan. It has a city water system, 
electric lights, well-paved streets and an adequate 
police force. Among the attractions of this far-away 
city is the West China University, the only Chris- 
tian institution for higher education among a popu- 
lation greater than that of the United States. 

Another school, which is very tiny when com- 
pared with the hundred-acre campus of the Univer- 
sity, but one in which Baptist women are interested, 
is the union normal school for girls at Chengtu. It 
was opened in January, 1915, with a faculty of two, 
one of whom is Miss Irene Chambers, our Baptist 
representative, and an enrollment of fourteen pupils, 
four different Mission Boards co-operating. In 
September, 1915, the second term began with an 
attendance of eighteen, divided as follows among 
the different Boards: 


Canadian Methodist Mission............ fe) 
Methodist Episcopal Mission............ 3 
Pemenceror, Miss. Agso. 0: Sayan sche ess 3 

2 


The two Baptist girls came from our girls’ school 
in Suifu, the ov/y school for Baptist girls that could 
serve as a feeder to the normal school in all West 
China until September, 1915, when a second girls’ 
school was opened by Miss Roeder, in Yachowfu. 
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A scholarship in one of these colleges costs sixty 
dollars a year; in high or normal school, twenty-five 
dollars. 

Six paths are thus begun in China upon which 
Baptist Chinese girls may walk. None are finished, 
but even if followed in their present incomplete 
condition, they are able to make of these young 
women well-equipped teachers, trained nurses and 
consecrated Bible women, all of whom are urgently 
needed by the women of China. 


AFRICA 


EVANGELICAL TRAINING INSTITUTION 


In 1908 the Baptist Missionary Society of Great 
Britain and our Northern Baptists united in found- 
ing the Congo Evangelical Training Institution at 
Kimpese. Five thousand pounds have been invested 
and the plant now includes three dwelling houses, 
two dormitories, twelve double houses for the 
students, workshop, smithy, store and classrooms. 
The various Missions on the Congo are heartily 
supporting this institution, since the character of 
the work appeals to them as practicable and well 
adapted to the needs of the people. 

Dr. Catherine Mabie is a member of the faculty. 
She teaches hygiene and physiology, conducts nearly 
all of the work with the student’s wives, directs 
the practice school where the students are instructed 
in practical pedagogy and school management, be- 
sides attending to all the medical work of the station. 
She writes: 

“The work here appeals to me more and more as 
the most promising and constructive of any we are 
doing in the Lower Congo. 

“The student families live in small individual 
two-room brick cottages back of which are small 
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cookhouses and a considerable stretch of good garden 
land which they keep under cultivation. Sweet 
potatoes, peanuts, corn, native peas and beans and 
manioc are the staples while down along the stream 
to the west are magnificent plantain gardens. The 
houses are finished with brick beds cemented over, 
the walls and floors are also coated with cement 
and can be thoroughly cleaned and disinfected when 
necessary. Native-made tables and a chair or two 
complete the simple furnishings. Twice a month I in- 
spect houses and cookhouses and insist on cleanliness. 

“The women are in school three hours a day and 
as practically all have young children, we allow each 
woman to bring with her a small boy or girl to serve 
as a nurse for the little ones while she is in school. 
These nurse children compose the larger part of the 
practice school in which the students receive in- 
struction and practice in teaching. Many of the 
women can neither read nor write when they come to 
us, for while the men are picked fellows, we have to 
make the best of the sort of wives they have chosen 
and do what we can with them. A few prove too old 
or too stupid ever to master the fine art of reading 
well, but even such are greatly helped by their 
three years of residence here. In my Bible work I 
place much emphasis upon story telling and often 
those who read but haltingly, can tell a story splen- 
didly. If we can scatter throughout these Lower 
Congo hill towns a goodly number of mothers with 
stories to tell to their own and other mother’s 
children, stories from the dear old Book, who knows 
but that they may prove as potent forces for good and 
Godliness as the village teacher or preacher? The 
Congo mothers sitting on the ground about their 
cooking pots, picking open squash seeds, have noth- 
ing better than gossip to retail. They have no whole- 
some stories, no beautiful fairy tales to waken high 
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resolve and cultivate imagination in the minds of 
the little children. 

“We try to send the women away thoroughly 
familiar with the life of our Lord; also with a know- 
ledge of the more prominent Old Testament charac- 
ters. This year I spent three hours a week with the 
advanced women, all of whom read intelligently, 
in the study of the lives of Peter and Paul with the 
Acts as a text book and their epistles as commen- 
taries. They were immensely interested. One woman 
in her final examination received ninety-eight per 
cent on a stiff paper, because I didn’t quite want 
to give her a hundred. We expect them to help their 
husbands in the day and Sunday schools in their 
towns when they return. We find the large primary 
lesson rolls, and in fact any good illustrations of 
Bible subjects, very useful and would be pleased 
to have you mail us those with which your own > 
primary departments have finished. Smaller Bible 
pictures we use to illustrate the womens’ and 
and children’s composition books.” 

Only one garden path, thus far, in the jungles of 
Congo Land—a very short path, but a very choice 
and lovely one. African women have never been used 
to following anything but the very narrow, crooked 
paths of their country, beset by the briars of super- 
stition and fetichism and darkly shadowed by the 
jungle grass of ignorance and immorality. A few are 
finding it easy to walk on this new garden path and 
others will be willing to follow as the path grows in 
length and breadth. 


ae 


“There is no garden well 
contrived but that which a 
hath an Enoch’s Walk in it.”’- 3 


The Gardeners 
N ein a garden nor a gardener can be 


made in a year.” This is very true. It takes 

the heat of many tropical summers, the 
discomfort of more than one or two rainy seasons 
and the accumulated and clarifying experiences of 
many years of life inan Oriental country as a doctor, 
nurse, teacher or evangelistic worker to make a 
competent gardener in these Oriental Gardens. 
Forty-five years covers the period that has been 
given in loving service by one loyal gardener and 
many others have served from twenty to thirty years. 

No more consecrated, self-sacrificing body of 
women can be found anywhere in the world than 
these Baptist gardeners who have watered these 
gardens with their tears, who have patiently removed 
the choking weeds that tender plants might grow, 
who have planted and watched others gather in the 
harvest and who have given their money, their 
strength and even their lives that these gardens 
might be made beautiful. 

The gardeners may be separated into three groups; 
the active, the new and the retired. There are now 
at work in the Orient or at home, either on furlough 
or detained for more or less temporary reasons, 
one hundred and sixty gardeners, divided among 
the different countries and stations as follows: 


THE BURMA MISSION 


Begun 1814 
Basse1n 
Work for Karens 
Miss Alta O. Ragon............. 1901 Columbia River 
Miss Clara B. Tingley.......... 1904 New England 


Miss Grace L. Pennington....... 1911 New England 
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Work for Burmans 
Miss Frances E. Crooks........- 1906 
HENzaDA 
Work for Burmans 
Miss Julia H. Stickney... ....... 1889 
INSEIN 
Burmese Woman's Bible School 
Miss Harriet Phinney........... 1885 
Miss Ruth W. Ranney.........- 1884 
MANDALAY 
Work for Burmans 
IER S alias CAO btomere enters eiatere 4 1904 
Miss; Bertha Davisin «as ciclo: 1899 
Mausin 
Work for Karens 
MissiCarrie iss butnamien eine 1886 
Miss Minnie B. Pound.......... 1903 
Maymyo 
Work for Burmans 
Missisanah Reslater’. cycntie ste 1889 
Mou.MEINn 
Work for Burmans 
Miss Agnes Whitehead.......... 1884 
Miss Lisbeth B. Hughes......... 1896 
Miss “Helens. (Good), .t-. sie neuer 1908 
Miss Mildred A. Mosier......... 1915 
Work for Karens 
MissNelliesE.| Lucas’ steve aces ele 1909 
Work among English-speaking People 
Miss'Annie LiPrinces..:. oss ea. axe 190 
Miss Wena allman. 21sec seit 1911 
MyIrkyIna 
Work for Kachins 
Miss Stella UzRagan.. tunis satis 1897 
Pecu 
Work for Burmans 
Miss Augusta Hs Peck: . 3. vscens 1905 


New England 
Atlantic 


New York 
New York. 


New England 
East Central 


New York 
New York 


Atlantic 


Atlantic 
New York 
New York 
Atlantic 


West Central 


New England 
New England 


New York 


East Central ‘ 
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PRomMe 
Work for Burmans 


Waissiblora Ez Ayers... os sis s.s 1893 New York 
Rancoon 
Work for Burmans 
Miss Katherine F, Evans........ 1871 Atlantic 


GARDEN PLOT 
DESIGN NO. 6 


Distribution of Gardeners according to Countries. 


Miss Lillian Eastman........... 1897 Atlantic 

Miss A. E. Frederickson......... 1892 East Central 
Miss Margaret M. Sutherland.... 1897 Atlantic 

Miss Agnes Neilson............- 1914 Rocky Mountain 


Work for Karens 
Miss Louise E. Tschirch......... 1884 Northwestern 
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Work for Talains 


Miss Kate W. Armstrong........ 1901 
SAnDowAy 
Work for Burmans and Chins 
SHWEGYIN 
Work for Karens 
Miss Hattie V. Petheram........ 1901 
TaunceyI 
Work for Shans 
Mires H.W. Hancock. 2 79... a6 1874 
Tavoy 
Work for Karens 
Miss Thora M. Thompson....... 1895 
Miss Elizabeth Lawrence........ 1873 
THARRAWADDY 
Work for Karens 
Miss Sarah Js Bighy scar. vee 1876 
Miss. VOR; Peterson... 62 enc cies 1898 
Miss G.Ls, Jolinsomin . asco ects 1910 
Touncoo 
Work for Karens 
Miss Lucy, Austin (2 < s/o snes IgII 
Mrs. Effie C. Lawton........... 1914 
At Home 
Miss Helen E. Bissell........... 1901 
Miss Bertha W. Clark.......... 1907 
Miss HH. BE. Hawkes 79 .ces eet 1888 
Miss Stella S. Hartford.......... 1903 
Miss M."Me Larsh 3. css ah omens 1894 
Miss Annie M. Lemon.......... 1893 
Miss Esther W. Lindberg........ 1908 
Mirsstls (Woe fie See Senet 1879 
Miss! Mary. Parish) os ciples ca 1907 
Miss Julia E. Parrott........... 1895 
INiss pata Gr. Phillips «ise. 1908 
Miseriya R>. Price: uo kena 1910 
Miss Mary L. R. Riggs......... 1909 
Miss Kabidna Scottcnu...) os cesta 1900 


New York 


Northwestern 


Central 


Northwestern 
Atlantic 


Central 
Central 
Northwestern 


Atlantic 


New England 
New York 
New York 
Central 


New York 
Northwestern 
New York 
West Central 
East Central 
Atlantic 
Central 

East Central 
Atlantic 
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THE ASSAM MISSION 


Begun 1836 
GaAUHATI 
Work for Assamese and Garos 
Miss Isabelle Wilson............ 1895 Atlantic 
Miss Ella M. Holmes........... 1910 Atlantic 
Miss Ellen E. Vickland......... 1915 New York 
Miss Augusta Geisenhener....... 1916 
Nowconc 
Work for Assamese and Immigrant Peoples 
Miss Florence H. Doe.......... 1911 West Central 
Miss Edith E. Crisenberry....... 1912 West Central 
Miss Elizabeth Hay............ 1914 West Central 
Tura 
W ork for Garos 
mesiia ©, BONG. cs esse oe 0308 1885 New York 
Miss Linnie W. Holbrook........ 1906 New England 
Miss Omie C. Carter........... 1914 New England 
Ar Home 
Baiss Anta B LOng ss us... ves ee 1900 South Pacific 
THE SOUTH INDIA MISSION 
Begun 1836. 
Kava. 
MissiGrace Bullard, .......0..6. 1915 
Mapras 
Mesa Be BON. «64 s+ dee 1912 New York 
Na.conpa 
’ Miss Aganetha Newfeld 
_ Narsaravuper ; 
. Miss Anna M. Linker........... 1898 Atlantic 
: Miss Grace H. Patton.......... 1912 New York 
7 Miss Edith P. Ballard.......... 1915 New York 
. 
; NELLORE 
Miss Frances Tencate.........- 1898 New York 
_ Miss Annie S. Magilton......... 1904 Atlantic 


7 
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Miss Anna Degenring, M.D...... 1906 
Miss Florence R. Weaver, M.D.... 1914 
Missie lla qi Drapetos oe aaa te 1910 
Miss Florence E. Carman........ 1914 

ONGOLE 
Missssaran (Kellyaee’s. sc exces ors 1890 
Miss Amelia E. Dessa........... 1890 
Miss Bertha M. Evans.........- 1909 
Miss Susan Roberts............ 1914 

PALMUR 
IMissilsucy H1Bookers. esis smn. 1894 
Miss Marian E. Farbar, M.D...... IglI 

RAMAPATNAM 
Miss Florence M. Rorer.......... 1910 
Miss Lillian. V. Wagner..........- 1898 

SECUNDERABAD 
IMEISSRc thw ELONIS be cre oa oimatoren. 1913 
Miss Kate M. French........... 1900 

SooriaPetr 
Miss Melissa Morrow..........- 1906 

VINUKONDA 
Miss Margarita F. Moran........ IgIo 

Ar Home 
MissvAc, Laura Boggs: ace cae te 1908 
Miss Katherine M. Gerow, M.D... Igor 
Miss Dorcas Whitaker.......... 1898 
Miss L. A. Benjamin, M.D........ 1903 

THE CHINA MISSIONS 
Begun 1836 
SoutH CHINA 

CANTON 
Miss Luciele A. Withers......... 1909 

Kay1ne 
Miss Louise Campbell.......... IgII 


Atlantic 
Atlantic 

New England 
New York 


West Central 
South Pacific 
Rocky Mountain 
Central 


New England 
Columbia River 


New York 
New York 


New York 
New England 


New England 
New York 


New England 
New York 
West Central 
Atlantic 


Northwestern 


Columbia River — 
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Kiryanc 
Miss Mildred Scott, M.D......... 


SwaTow 
Miss Fannie Northcott.......... 
Miss Melvina Sollman.......... 
BMramite ds VV OTLEY ok; aie oicrsre sie overs 
Mossibditns. ginaver.......> <6 «< 
Miss Mabelle R. Culley......... 
Miss Ethel M. Smith........... 


At Home 
Miss Edythe A. Bacon, M.D..... 


East CHINA 


Hanccrow 
Union Girls’ High School 
Miss Ellen J. Peterson.........- 
Miss M. Daisy Woods.......... 


Kindergarten 
Miss Helen M. Rawlings........ 


HANYANG 
Miss E. Bretthauer, M.D........ 


Hucnow 
Miss Mary I. Jones............- 
Miss Edna G. Shoemaker....... 


KInHWA 
Miss Stella Relyea.............- 


Luno (Frrenps’ Mission) 
Miss Annie L. Crowl..,......... 


NANKING 
Ginling College 
Miss Mary A. Nourse........... 


Nincpro 
Miss Dora Zimmerman......... 
Miss Mary Cressey............- 
Miss Harriet N. Smith.......... 
DA MOta GS. ANU Aitaisin's 5 6:2 0 9 
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East Central 


East Central 
East Central 
Central 
Columbia River 
Atlantic 

New England 


East Central 


New England 
New York 


Central 
Atlantic 


Central 
Rocky Mountain 


New York 


New England 


Fast Central 
Northwestern 
Central 
South Pacific 
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SHAOHSING 

Miss Marie A. Dowling......... 1907 

MisseAlma, Isa eitman’.- cess evils 1912 

Mrs. Helen Goddard....5.....0+% Igl5 

Miss Lilian M. van Hook........ 1915 
Ar Home 

Miss Bertha A. Fetzer.......... 1910 

Miss La Verne Minniss......... 1897 

MissiBidna'R.:Spatey. 0. ae 1913 

Miss Anna A. Martin.....:..... I9IO 

West CHINA 

CHENGTU 5 

Miss Irene M. Chambers........ IgII 
KIATINGFU 

Miss Pansy C. Mason........... 1908 
Suiru 

Miss He Pearl Page... +. secs cer 1903 

Miss Beulah E. Bassett.......... 1907 
Yacuowru 

Miss Winifred W. Roeder........ 1907 

Miss Jennie L.'Cody.:...05 ¢)0,4.60:6 1908 
At Home 

Miss L. Jennie Crawford........ 1909 

THE JAPAN MISSION 
Begun 1872 

Himejr 

Miss Edith F. Wilcox........... 1904 

Miss Anabelle Pawley.......... 1915 
OSAKA 

Miss Mary E. Danielson........ 1902 

Miss Amys. Atock 2 was eae 1905 
SENDAI 

Miss Annie S. Buzzell........... 1892 

Miss Mary D, Jessé a.ciaes vax eek IgiI 


New York 
Atlantic 
Central 

New England 


Central 
Atlantic 
Atlantic 
Central 


West Central 
New England 


South Pacific 
South Pacific 


Atlantic 
New York 


New England 


New England 
New York 


Northwestern 
East Central 


West Central 
East Central 
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Toxyo 
Miss M. Antoinette Whitman.... 1883 New York 
Miss Gertrude E. Ryder......... 1908 New England 
Miss Amy R..Crosby...........- 1913 Atlantic 
Miss Thomasine Allen........... 1915 East Central 
YorouaMa 
Miss Ruth D, French........... 1910 New England 
Ar Home 
Miss M. M. Carpenter.......... 1899 New York 
Miss M. Anna Clagett.......... 1888 New York 
Miss Harriet L. Dithridge....... 1910 Atlantic 
Miss Lavinia Mead... . 2.2.0.0: 1890 Northwestern 
Miss Clara A. Converse......... 1889 New England 
Mrs; Nina) Tuxbury).2), . 2.7... 1907 New England 
Miss ANGE Ge DIKDY’. . 5.0 + s:0cee 0s 1914 New England 


THE CONGO MISSION 


Banza MANTEKE 
Miss Frances A. Cole..........- 1892 Atlantic 


KImpESE 
Miss Catherine L. Mabie, M.D... 1898 New York 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS MISSION 
BacoLop 


Miss Alice M. Stanard.......... 1912 Columbia River 
Miss Sarah Whelpton........... 1909 Central 
Capiz 
Miss Rose E. Nicolet........... 1909 New England 
Miss Emma Irving............. 1915 West Central 
ILoILo 
Miss Annie V. Johnson.......... 1903 Columbia River 
Miss Caroline M. Bissinger....... 1907 Central 
Pltss Pee ©), PONNSON os oid > ese 5 @ aires 1913 Northwestern 
Miss Selma Lagergren.......... 1913 Central 
Miss Ethel Phelps: ...-......<.. 1914" South Pacific 
Miss Harriet L. Marble.......... 1916... New England 
At Home 
Miss Freda Appel:...........--- 1911 New York 


Miss Margaret Suman.......... 1900 New England 
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RESIGNED 
Miss Marjorie Hiscox 
Miss Esther Nairn 
Miss Helen Flgie 
Miss Bessie E. Harvey 
Miss Pansy C. Mason (to be married in July, 1916) 


Su Memoriam: Martha Covert 


Martua Covert was born in Greenwood County, 
Kansas, February 27, 1875, removing to Emporia in 
1898. Converted at the age of fifteen, she united 
with the United Brethren church from which she 
severed her connection to join the Baptists in 
1902. 

Graduating from the county schools, she taught 
for eleven terms, after which she took a normal 
course. 

Being the sister of six brothers, she had prayed 
long and earnestly that one of them might enter the 
Gospel ministry, and it was while engaged in one of 
these seasons of special prayer that the question 
came to her very definitely: ‘‘Why do you not give 
YOURSEI.F to the Master’s work?” It was a 
question from which the only escape was the full 
and complete surrender which she finally made. 

Coming into close touch with a missionary pastor 
and pursuing a missionary study course in connec- 
tion with Y. W. C. A. work, Miss Covert’s mind 
was turned missionward; she offered herself to the 
Society of the West in 1904 and entered the Baptist 
training school for_a year’s special preparation, 
sailing for Ningpo, China, in October. 

For eleven years, Ningpo has been her home and 
there she grew into the hearts and lives of her 
Chinese and missionary friends. At the time of her 
death, February 25, 1916, she was the efficient and 
beloved head of the Woman’s training school. Her 


HELEN WHITING MUNROE HATTIE MAY PRICE 


MABEL CLARE RIX FLORA ALICE THAYER 
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sudden death came as a great shock to all her friends 
and to the dear mother in Emporia, Kansas. The 
fragrant memory of her unselfish service and loyal 
life for the Master will continue and will comfort 
those who mourn. 


One of the most serious obstacles that these 
gardeners are obliged to meet is the lack of proper 
assistance. All too often one gardener is doing the 
work of two or three. Everyone knows what this 
means—long hours, too much responsibility and 
the discouraging realization that work done under 
such conditions leaves much to be desired. There 
are corners that must inevitably be neglected whose 
presence worries the conscientious gardener. IIIness 
follows and then a hurried home coming before the 
time of furlough has fallen due. 

There is ancther difficulty that grows out of this 
lack of an adequate number of gardeners. Plants 
thrive and often begin to blossom and to bear fruit, 
when the gardener must come home, or when some 
associate is called away and no one is sent to go on 
with the work. All too often the plants wither or 
are destroyed by some death-dealing pest and the 
gardener’s work seems to be lost. Twenty-five 
new gardeners should be sent to these Oriental Gardens 
in the fall of 1916. Thus far, at the date when this 
book goes to press, the following have been ap- 
pointed: 


GARDENERS TO BE 


Eruer Asumore Boces is the daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. W. B. Boggs, for many years missionaries in In- 
dia. She was bornat Ramapatnam and at the age of 
six years joined the Baptist church in Secunderabad, 
where her father was then stationed. She is a gradu- 
ate of Northfield Seminary, of the New England 
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Baptist Hospital, Roxbury, Mass., and of Sloane 
Hospital, N. Y. She has had one semester’s special 
study at Dr. White’s Bible training school. Her 
church membership is now in the Clarendon Street 
Baptist church, Boston, Mass. 

For thirteen years she has looked forward to her 
return to India, her home, and has prepared herself 
that she may go thoroughly equipped to be a real 
help to the women and children of her native land. 
Her mother and brother in India wait for her coming 
and our medical staff in Teluguland will gladly 
welcome her. 


Harriet HELten BritrincHam was born in Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., received her public-school education 
there and is a member of the Mt. Vernon Baptist 
church. She is a graduate of Dr. White’s Bible 
training school, has specialized in music and has 
been a successful teacher of music for several years 
in Mt. Vernon. Since 1914 she has been assistant 
in the Flatbush Congregational church, Brooklyn, 
and has also, for two years, had charge of a vacation 
Bible school for children. She has been most highly 
successful in her mission work and has in this way 
obtained excellent preparation for her work in 
Hangchow, East China, to which interesting city 
she has been designated as an evangelistic worker. 
Her first year in China will probably be spent in 
the language school in Nanking. 


E:sa Marie Freese came to the United States 
with her parents, when a little girl of eleven years, 
from Germany where she was born. She has had 
nine years of public-school education and is a 
graduate of the Samaritan Hospital, Philadelphia. 
Immediately after her graduation, she was appointed 
supervising operating nurse and ordered all the sup- 
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plies needed for the operating room. She held this 
position in Samaritan Hospital for eighteen months. 
For the last year Miss Freese has been the nurse 
in charge of the operating room at the Atlantic 
City hospital, Atlantic City, N. J. She resigned in 
January, 1916, to come to Hasseltine House, New- 
ton Centre, for the special courses given there and 
for attendance on lectures at Gordon Bible Institute. 
Miss Freese has cherished her desire to become a 
missionary nurse in spite of many difficulties and 
now rejoices in her appointment to China. 


Aucusta Maine GEISENHENER, of Selden, Kansas, 
three years ago accepted the position as contract 
teacher in a school under the Methodist Board, in 
Calcutta, India. At the expiration of her term, and 
upon her earnest request and that of her friends, 
in January, 1916, she received her appointment under 
the W. A. B. F. M. S., and was designated to Gau- 
hati, Assam, where she will be associated with Miss 
Vickland in the girls’ school at Satri Bari. Miss 
Geisenhener is a graduate of Ottawa University 
and a member of the First Baptist church of Ottawa, 
Kansas. Prior to her departure for India she taught 
acceptably in Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. 
She has been warmly welcomed at Gauhati and 
writes that she has never been so happy in all her 
life as she is now, working among these interesting 
Assamese girls. 


Frorence MarcueritrE Haven was born in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. During her childhood she removed 
to Montclair, N. J., which has since been her home. 
She is a graduate of the Montclair high school and 
of Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. Her special 
training, however, has been in music which she has 
studied under noted teachers in New York and in 
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Dresden, Germany. To this preparation she has 
added courses in Bible study at Dr. White’s 
training school and much valuable experience as 
an active member in the Sunday school and young 
people’s society. She has also been a_ successful 
teacher of music, a member of the church choir and 
an acceptable accompanist. She is a member of 
the First Baptist church of Montclair. Two years 
ago she decided to offer herself and her musical 
gift for missionary service and has since then 
planned definitely for the foreign field. She has been 
designated to Kanagawa, Japan, where a music 
teacher is urgently needed and where she will have 
many opportunities to win girls to Jesus Christ. 


Crarissa ALLEN Hewey, of Wytopitlock, Maine, 
is a graduate of the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children and of the Gordon Bible 
Institute of Boston. In 1913 she became a student 
volunteer. She is a member of the Glendale Baptist 
church of Everett, Mass. Since her graduation from 
the hospital she has held responsible positions as 
supervising night nurse at the Heywood Hospital, 
Gardner, Mass., and assistant superintendent of 
nurses at the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children. Both positions, which have yielded 
her excellent experience, she has efficiently and 
satisfactorily filled. 

Miss Hewey is designated to Kinhwa, East 
China, where she will be associated with Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie in the Pickford Memorial Hospital in con- 
nection with which a new woman’s ward, the gift 
of two friends in America, has this year been built. 
Miss Hewey, in addition to assisting Dr. McKenzie, 
will have the directing and training of the Chinese 
nurses. 
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Emma Soputa Irvino sailed in November, 1915, for 
Capiz, Philippine Islands, to be associated with 
Miss Suman in the Home School and to have charge 
of the children during Miss Suman’s absence on 
furlough. Miss Irving’s home address is Baker, 
Brown Co., Kansas. She is a member of the First 
Baptist church at Manhattan, Kansas, and is a 
graduate of Kansas State Agricultural College and 
of Christ’s Hospital, Topeka. She thus has the 
excellent combination of her college and nurse’s 
training to fit her for all the varied demands which 
will be made upon her in our work at Capiz. 

In 1907 Miss Irving became a student volunteer 
and since then has planned her preparation so that 
she might be fitted to enter the educational or 
medical field, as the Lord might direct. She has now 
been for several months at Capiz, studying the 
Janguage and making the acquaintance of the eighty 
children in the Home School, over whom she will 
have full charge after Miss Suman’s departure. 


Ciara CHAseE Leacu, M.D., is a New England girl 
from the state of Vermont. She was born in Fairfax 
and has since lived in Essex. She is a graduate of 
Bellows Falls Academy, spent one year in the 
University of Vermont and was graduated from 
Wellesley College with the degree of B. A., in Ig1I. 
In 1907 she became a student volunteer and from 
that time kept steadily before her the desire to 
go to the foreign field as a medical missionary. After 
her graduation from college, therefore, she entered 
the Temple University Medical College, Philadel- 
phia, where she completed the course in 1915 and 
received her degree of M.D. This last year she has 
spent as an interne in the Samaritan Hospital, 
Philadelphia. Dr. Leach is a member of the Grace 
Baptist church of the same city. Her hope to be 
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sent to China is now fulfilled in her appointment 
to our South China mission where she will find many 
opportunities to serve Jesus Christ through her 
medical skill, her college training and her earnest, 
consecrated life. 


Harriet Lapp Marste of Skowhegan, Maine, has 
accepted the position of substitute music teacher 
in our girls’ academy at Jaro, P. I., during Miss 
Appel’s absence on furlough. She sailed from San 
Francisco on February 5. Miss Marble, since her 
graduation from Darlington Seminary and Skow- 
hegan high school, has given her‘whole time to the 
study and teaching of music. She has taken many 
private lessons, studied in Ithaca Conservatory and 
the Institute of Musical Art and has taught at 
Lebanon Valley College, Roanoke Institute and 
Oak Grove Seminary. 

When she decided that she wanted to go to the 
foreign field and applied for a position in a girls’ 
school in China, she had opened a studio in Skow- 
hegan and was successfully teaching voice and piano. 
The vacancy in China having been filled, she 
applied for the position at Jaro. In spite of the 
opportunities at home, and the small financial 
returns to be obtained as a teacher in a mission 
school, Miss Marble was nevertheless willing and 
eager to go. Her marked musical talent and strong 
Christian character cannot help but make,a lasting 
impression upon the Filipino girls. 


Serma Martua MAXxvILLE is a native of Mississippi 
but gives as her permanent address Halls, Tennes- 
see. She is a graduate of Searcy Female Institute, 
has attended the Woman’s Missionary Union 
Training School in Louisville, Kentucky, for one 
year and is a graduate of the Missouri Baptist 
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Sanitarium in St. Louis. She is a member of the 
Delmar Avenue Baptist church of St. Louis. 

While Miss Maxville has been taking her nurse’s 
training, she has made the acquaintance of Ma H 
La Yin, a young Talain woman of Moulmein, 
Burma, who has also been studying in the Sanitarium 
that she may return as a trained nurse to help the 
women of Burma. Miss Maxville became interested 
in the plans for the Ellen Mitchell Memorial Hospi- 
tal soon to be completed in Moulmein and realized 
that by her own professional and Christian training 
she could be a great assistance in this new work. 
She, therefore, sought and has received appoint- 
ment to Moulmein, Burma, where she will have one 
year of language study before the hospital is opened. 


Heten Wuitinc Munroe. It is with mingled feel- 
ings of grief, pride and pleasure that we wish God- 
speed to Miss Munroe, a valued member of the 
National Board of Managers, the efficient clerk of 
the National Foreign Department and the Foreign 
Vice-President of the New England District. We 
realize the loss which the work at home will suffer 
in her departure, but we also recognize the value 
of the addition of her trained mind and efficient 
service to our mission force in Japan. 

Miss Munroe was born in Cambridge, Mass., is 
a member of the First Baptist church of that city 
and a graduate of Radcliffe College, with the degrees 
of B.A. and M.A. For twelve years she was a suc- 
cesstul teacher in the Cambridge Latin High School. 
In 1902 she visited Japan—a t ip that only strength- 
ened her desire to offer herself as a missionary to 
that country. This desire has lived on in her heart 
during the years in which she has given herself un- 
reservedly to the tender care of her invalid mother. 
After release from this duty came last winter, she 
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definitely planned to carry out her cherished purpose 
and applied to the Foreign Department for formal 
appointment. Her advice, training, experience and 
sincere desire to serve the Japanese people will be 
welcome additions at the girls’ school at Kanagawa, 
Himeji, or any other place where it may seem best 
for her to work. 


Hattie May Price was born in Minneapolis, Minn., 
later lived in Milwaukee, Wis., and is now identified 
with Ottawa, Kansas. She received her education 
in Ottawa University Academy and Ottawa Univer- 
sity from which she was graduated with the degree 
of B.A. For two years she was a successful teacher 
in the high school at Colony, Kansas. Her church 
membership is in the First Baptist church of Ottawa. 

In 1906 Miss Price signed the student volunteer 
declaration card and ever since has thought ear- 
nestly of fulfilling her purpose of carrying Jesus to 
Oriental women and girls. While studying for her 
master’s degree in Ottawa University this last year, 
the summons came to go to Hasseltine House where 
she has spent three months in special preparation 
for her foreign service. She has received appoint- 
ment to the Kemendine girls’ school in Rangoon, 
Burma, where a new teacher is urgently needed. 
Happy indeed is the young woman to whom comes 
the privilege of working among the bright, attractive 
Burman girls at Kemendine. 


Maser Crare Rix was born in Michigan and calls 
Kalamazoo her home city, although her parents 
are living in Oshtemo, some few miles distant. She 
is a graduate of the high school at Plainwell and of 
Kalamazoo College with the degree of B.A. She 
is also a member of the First Baptist church of 
Kalamazoo. For six years Miss Rix has been a 
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successful teacher in the rural schools of Kalamazoo 
county and in the high school at Wyandotte, Mich. 
{ For several years she has thought seriously of 
giving herself to foreign-mission service and that 
she might be better fitted, if it seemed the Lord’s 
will for her to go, she entered the Baptist Missionary 
Training School of Chicago in September, 1915. Her 
studies here, however, were interrupted in January 
‘when she was asked by the Foreign Department to 
go to Hasseltine House. 

Miss Rix has been designated to Nellore, South 
India, where her bright, attractive Christian per- 
sonality will be a strong influence for good in our 
girls’ high school. 


Fiora AricE THAYER became a student volunteer 
in 1911, although as long as she can remember she 
has had the desire to be a foreign missionary. She 
was born in Ottawa, Kansas, is a member of the 
First Baptist church of that city and a graduate with 
the B.A. degree of Ottawa University, our Baptist 
coliege of Kansas. For one year she taught in Lexing- 
ton, Oregon, and resigned to accept the position 
of principal in the public schools of Huntsville, 
Washington. At the end of a year she again entered 
Ottawa University to study for her master’s degree, 
but left at the end of the first semester to go to 
Hasseltine House to prepare herself more definitely 
for foreign service. 

Miss Thayer has been designated to Burma where 
she will take up educational work in one of our large 
schools. Her positive Christian character and her 
thorough college training render her a most accept- 
able addition to our Burma mission. 


The third group is a small one made up of those 
who rest from their arduous labors of gardening in 
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the Orient. They are in this country and are daily 
following .with their interest and prayers all the 
details inthe growth of these gardens. 


RETIRED 


Mrs. O. L. George, 69 Laurel St., Melrose, Mass. 

fe Clara Righter, 217 W. 16th St., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Dr. Anna Scott, 2426 Ebuda Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Miss Martha Sheldon, Lynnfield Center, Mass. 

Miss Eva C. Stark, 8 Webster St., Allston, Mass. 

Miss Ella Taylor, Sanger, Calif. 

One who was, last year, included in this group, 
Miss Mary M. Day, on December 14, 1915, passed 
to her eternal home to be with the Master of all 
gardens. 


MISS MARY M. DAY 


Thirty-two years of service for a foreign people 
in a distant land is a beautiful record to be able to 
present to one’s Lord, and we rejoice with Miss Day 
that it was her privilege to lay this trophy at His 
feet and receive His, ‘“Well done, good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Miss Mary M. Day was one of the little twin 
daughters born seventy-six years ago to Rev. and 
Mrs. Samuel Day in Madras. Her father was the 
founder of the Telugu mission and it would seem 
that the daughter but followed a natural inclination. 
in giving her life to service for the people among 
whom she was born, continuing the work of her 
parents. 

Her first years were spent in the school at Ongole 
and when this was given up she was sent to the 
girls’ boarding school in Nellore, where she stayed 
for six years. She was then transferred to the caste 
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girls’ school in Madras. The latter years of her life 
were given to zenana work in the same city, until in 
1910 she made her final return to America. She died 
in Homer, N. Y. 


oO 


“@’ GARDENER! TELL ME THE SECRET OF THY FLOWERS 
SO RARE AND SWEET.” 


The Gazing Ball 
v YHE tour of the Oriental Gardens is finished. 


The beautiful flowers have been admired, 

the arrangement and order has been noted 
and opinions have been formed of the stage o feulti- 
vation and perfection reached. There are words of 
commendation for the gardeners and suggestions 
as to the ways in which the gardens may be made 
more beautiful. 

And now we come back to the center/of the 
gardens to stand before the gleam- 
ing, shining mir- rored surface of 
the Gazing Ball, which gathers up, 
reflects and mag- nifies the sky and 
earth, the flow- ers and the ex- 
quisite colors of our Oriental Gar- 
dens. It unites them into one 
glorious picture and gives them 
back tousenlarged and _ beautified — 
the promise of what they may be- 
come if more money is spent upon them, if the beds 
are enlarged, the flowers improved in quality and 
number, the soil enriched and the number of gardeners 
increased. 

As we look at the beautiful reflection in the 
Gazing Ball our souls are filled with wonder and with 
thankfulness at the thought of the exquisite beauty 
to which the Gardens may attain and of the blessing 
which they may become to the people among whom 
they are planted. With it all, however, we realize 
our own insufficiency and that while some plant and 
others water, it is God that giveth the jincrease in 
our Oriental Gardens. 


“Beholding as in a mirror the glory of the Lord we 


are changed from glory to glory as of the Spirit of the 
Lord.” 


Gardening Charts 
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ADDRESSES OF MISSIONARIES 


~“Acock, Miss Amy A., Imasato, Kamitsumura, Nishinari Gun, 
Osaka Fu, Japan. 

ALLEN, Miss THomasinge, 10 Fukuro Machi, Suruga Dai, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Appel, Miss Frtepa L., 2973 W. 32 St., Cleveland, Ohio.’ 

Armstronc, Miss Kare W., Rangoon, Burma. 

Austin, Miss Lucy L., Toungoo, Burma. 

Ayers, Miss Fiora E., Prome, Burma. 

Bacon, Miss Epyrue A., M.D., Kityang, via Swatow, China. 
(Furlough Spring, 1916.) 

Batiarp, Miss Epitu P., Clough Bungalow, Ongole, Guntur 
Dist., S. India. 

Bassett, Miss Beutau E., Suifu, Szchuan Prov., via Chung- — 
king, W. China. 

\Benyamin, Dr. Lena A., 11 Miller Street, Bradford, Pa. 
Bent, Miss Jutta E., Bishopville, Vepery, Madras, S. India. 
BISSELL, oe HELen E., Sandoway, Burma. (Furlough Spring, 

1916. 
Bisstncer, Miss Carouine M., Iloilo, Panay, P. I. 
“Brxsy, Miss Atice C., Poultney, Vt. 
Boces, Miss A. Laura, Penticton, B. C., Canada. 
Bonp, an Exra C., Tura, Assam, India. (Furlough Spring, 
1916. . 
Booker, Miss Lucy H., Palmur, via Janumpett, S. India. 
BretTHaver, Dr. Emirie, Hanyang, via Hankow, China. 

“Buttarp, Miss E. Grace, Kavali, S. India. 

Buzze.t, Miss Anntz S., 2 Nakajima-cho, Sendai, Japan. 
Campze.tt, Miss Louise, Kaying, via Swatow, China. 

\Carman, Miss Fiorence E., Nellore, S. India. 

Carpenter, Miss M. M., to Fukuro Machi, Suruga Dai, a 
Japan. (Furlough July, 1916.) 

Carrer, Miss Omig E., Tura, Assam, India. 

CuampBers, Miss IRENE M., Chengtu, West China. 

Craccet, Miss M. Anna, Care W. A. B. F. M. S., Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. . 

Crark, Miss Berta W., 638 Crotona Park So., New York City. 
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Copy, Miss Jennie L., Yachowfu, West China. 

Cote, Miss FRANCES re Banza Manteke, via Congo da Lemba, 
S. W. Africa. 

Converse, Miss Ciara A., 12 E. Howe Street, Orange, Mass. 
(Returning to pre ea Japan, Summer, 1916.) 

Crawrorp, Miss L. Jenn1£, 34 Vine Street, Winchester, Mass. 

“Cressey, Miss Mary, Ningpo, China. 

CrisENBERRY, Miss Epitu E., Nowgong, Assam, India. 

Crooks, Miss Frances E., Bassein, Burma. 

une Miss Amy R., 101 Hara Machi, Koishikawa, Tokyo, 
apan. 

Crow1, Miss Annie L., Lu-ho, via Nanking, China. 

‘Cuttey, Miss Mase.te R., Swatow, China. 

Dantietson, Miss Mary E., 11 Kamidore, 4 Chome, Minami 
Horie, Nishi- ku, Osaka, Japan. 

‘Davis, Miss Berta E., Mandalay, Burma. 

Decenrinc, Dr. ANNA M., Nellore, S. India. 

Dessa, Miss Ame.ia E., Ongole, Guntur Dist., S India. 

2 ae Miss Harrier L., 114 East 18th Street, Brooklyn, 

He 


Dor, Miss FLorence H., Nowgong, Assam, India. 
“Dowiinea, Miss Marie As Shaohsing, Chekiang Prov., China. 
Draper, Miss Etta J., Nellore, S. India. 
Eastman, Miss Lituran, Kemendine, Rangoon, Burma. 
E..iorr, ‘Mrs. Ipa B. a B. M. Girls’ School, Mandalay, Burma. 
Evans, "Miss. BeRTHA M., Ongole, Guntur Dist., S. India. 
(Furlough Spring, 1916.) 
ee Miss Katuerine F., Care Dr. M. M. Cote, Thandoung, 
urma. 
Nee Dr. Marian E., Palmur, via Janumpett, Deccan, S. 
ndia. 
Fetzer, Miss Berroa A., Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle 
Creek, Mich 
Frepericxson, Miss A. E., Rangoon, Burma. 
FRENCH, Miss Kate M. , Secunderabad, Deccan, S. India. 
Frencu, Miss Ruts, 3131 Aoki Machi, Kanagawa, Yokohama, 
Japan. (Furlough Summer, 1916.) 
GEISENHENER, Miss Aucusra, Gauhati, Assam, India. 
Gerow, Dr. Katuerine M., 25 Edison Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Gopparp, Mrs. J. R., Shaohsing, China. 
‘Goon, Miss Heven M. , Moulmein, Burma. 
Hancock, Mrs. H. W., 4% aunggyi, Southern Shan States, Burma. 
Hartrorp, Miss STELLA S., Arcola, Ill. 
Hawkes, Miss H. E., R. F. D. No. 1, Box 234, Beulah Hts., 
Oakland, Cal. 
Hay, Miss Exizasetu, Nowgong, Assam, India. 
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Hicsy, Miss Saran J., Tharrawaddy, Burma. 
SHixt, Miss Viota C., Ningpo, China. 
Horsrook, Miss Linnie M., Tura, Assam, India. 
Houuis, Miss Epiru, Secunderabad, Deccan, S. India. 
Homes, Miss Etta M., Gauhati, Assam, India. 
Hook, Miss Lit1an M van, Shaohsing, China. 
Hucues, Miss Lizsetu B., Moulmein, Burma. 
Irvine, Miss Ema S., Capiz, P. I. 
Jessr, Miss Mary D., 2 Nakajimi-cho, Sendai, Japan. 
Jounson, Miss Annie V., Iloilo, Panay, P. I. 
Jounson, Miss C. L., Tharrawaddy, Burma. 
Jounson, Miss K. Otrvia, Iloilo, Panay, P. I. 
Jones, Miss Mary I., Huchow, China. 
Ketty, Miss Sarau, Ongole, Guntur Dist., S. India. 
Lacercren, Miss Sema, Iloilo, Panay, P. I 
Larsu, Miss M. M., 921 Harrison Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
are Miss Exizasetu, Tavoy, Burma. (Furlough Spring, 
1916 
Lawton, Mrs. E. C., Toungoo, Burma. 
Lemon, ‘Miss ANNIE M., Lick Run, Botetourt Co., Va. 
LInDBERG, Miss EstHer W., Moulmein, Burma. 
Linker, Miss Anna M., Narsaravupet, Guntur Dist., S. India. 
Lone, Miss Annie E., Dowagiac, Mich. 
Lucas, Miss Neue E., Moulmein, Burma. (Furlough 1916.) 
Maste, Dr. C. L., Kimpese, via Matadi, Congo Belge, S. W. 
Africa. 
Macitton, Miss Annte S., Nellore Dist., S. India. 
Mars_e, Miss Harriet L., Iloilo, Panay, P. I. 
Martin, Miss Anna A., 5625 Princeton Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mason, Miss Pansy C., Kiatingfu, Szchuan Prov., via Chung- 
king, W. China. 
Meap, Miss Lavinia, 3021 Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Returns Fall, 1916.) 
Mrnniss, Miss La VERNE, ser South Ave., Bradford, Pa. 
Mix, Mrs. H. W. » Sidney, N 
Moran, Miss Marcarita F. , Vinukonda, Guntur Dist., S. India. 
Morrow, Miss MeEtissa E, Sooriapett, Am. Bapt.. Mission, 
via Nakrakal P. O. Deccan, S. India. 
Moster, Miss Mivprep A., Moulmein, Burma. 
Nerison, Miss Acnes, Rangoon, Burma. 
NewFre_p, AcAneTHA, Nalgonda, S. India. 
Nicotet, Miss Rose E., Capiz, Panay, P. I. 
Nortucott, Miss Fannie, Swatow, China. 
Novrse, Miss Mary A., Ginling College, Nanking, China. 
Pace, Shee Fiora Peart, Suifu, Szchuan Prov., via Chungking, 
ina. 
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. _Parisu, Miss Mary L., Sac pe Towa. 
*Parrott, Miss Juiia E., R. F. D. No. 1, Box 234, Beulah Hts., 
Oakland, Cal. 
Patron, Miss Grace H., Narsaravupet, Guntur Dist., S. India. 
Pawcey, Miss ANNABELLE, 47 Shimotera Machi, Himeji, Japan. 
Peck, Miss Aucusta H., Pegu, Burma. 
Pennincton, Miss Grace L., Bassein, Burma. 
Peterson, Miss Eten J., Hangchow, China. 
Peterson, Miss V. R., Tharrawaddy, Burma. 
PetHeraMm, Miss Hattie V., Shwegyin, Burma. 
Puevrs, Miss Eruet, Iloilo, Panay, P. I. 
Puitirps, Miss Sara G., 24 Brighton Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
Puinney, Miss Harriet, Insein, Burma. 
Pirrman, Miss Atma L., Shaohsing, Chekiang Prov., China. 
Pounp, Miss Minnie B., Maubin, Burma. 
Price, Miss Eva R., Escondido, Calif. 
Prince, Miss Annie L., Moulmein, Burma. 
, Putnam, Miss Carrie E., Maubin, Burma. 
“Racon, "Miss ALTO 0; Bassein, Burma. 
“Racon, Miss Srexia T. » Myitkyina, Burma. 
Ranney, Miss Rutu W. , Insein, Burma. 
Rawuines, Miss HELEN M. , Hangchow, China. 
RELYEA, Miss STELLA, Kinhwa, East China. 
Rices, Miss Mary 'L. R., 12305 ,Castlewood Ave., Cleveland, 
hio. 
Roserts, Miss Susan, Ongole, Guntur Dist., S. India. 
Baroes Miss Winirrep W., Yachowfu, Szchuan Prov., W. 
ina. 
Rorer, Miss Fiorence M., Ramapatnam, Nellore Dist., 
S. India. (Furlough Spring, 1916.) 
Ryper, Miss Gerrrupe E., 51 Tenma-cho, Yotsuya, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
anaes Miss E. Epwa, 105 Upsal St., Germantown, Philadelphia, 
a. 
a Rises Epna G., Huchow, China. 
Svater, Miss Saran R., Maymyo, Burma. 
Smiru, Miss Erne , Swatow, China. 
\SmirH, Miss Harriet N., Ningpo, China. 
Sottman, Miss Me tvina, Swatow, China. 
_Sparey, ‘Miss Epwa R. , Troy, New York. 
“Sranarp, Miss ALICE M., Bacolod, Negros, P. I. 
Stickney, Miss Juiia H., Henzada, Burma. 
Suman, Miss MARGARET, Care W. A. B. F. M. S., Ford Building, 
Boston, Mass. 
SuTHERLAND, Miss Marcaret M., Kemendine, Rangoon, Burma. 
Tencate, Miss Frances, Nellore, S. India. 
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“Tuompson, Miss Tuora M., Tavoy, Burma. 

Tituman, Miss Lena, Moulmein, Burma. 

Tinctey, Miss Ciara B., Bassein, Burma. 

Traver, Miss Epirx G., Swatow, China. 

Tscuircu, Miss Louise E., Ahlone P. O., Rangoon, Burma. 

Tuxsury, Mrs. Nina, 173 West Bartlett St., Brockton, Mass. 

Vickianp, Miss Exten E., Gauhati, Assam, India. 

Eee Miss Lituian V., Ramapatnam, Nellore, Dist., S. 
ndia. 

Weaver, Dr. Fiorence R., Nellore, S. India. 

Wue tpton, Miss Saran, Bacolod, Negros, P. I. 

Wuiraker, Miss Dorcas, 1808 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 

WuitTzeHeAD, Miss Acnes, Haka, Burma. 

Wuirman, Miss M. A., 10 Fukuro Machi, Suruga Dai, Tokyo, 
Japan. 

Witsoe Miss Epiru F., 47 Shimotera Machi, Himeji, Japan. 

Witson, Miss Isasevye, Gauhati, Assam, India. 

Wirers, Miss Lucier A., Canton Medical Missionary Society, 
Canton, China. 

Woops, Miss M. Dartsy, Hangchow, E. China. 

Worry, Mrs. Prupence C., Swatow, China. 

ZIMMERMAN, Miss Dora, Ningpo, China. 
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